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Comment 
I WISH, briefly, superficially even, but because it 


seems to me for a variety of reasons worth doing, 
to discuss a group of ideas. 


The long deep breath of Eternity 


Essays in Order is a book that has had in this country 
less attention than it deserves. It deals with the present 
crisis in western civilization. It consists of three essays 
by distinguished European Catholics: for France, 
Jacques Maritain; for Germany, Peter Wust; for Eng- 
land, Christopher Dawson. Something of the Church’s 
still surviving unity is displayed in the acceptance by 
all of them of one central thesis. They all, though from 
varied approaches, state: The Church, with its attend- 
ant philosophies and view of life, offers an interpretation 
of experience that provides for every complex human 
need, that fits man integrally into the structure of the 
universe, assigning his body, his heart mind and soul, 
each its proper function and fulfillment. Historically 
the Church’s ideal provided a social basis for the synthe- 
sized middle ages. The renaissance was a rejection of 
one or another element of the synthesis, a rejection 
that brought with it fundamental unbalancings — 
among the rest, a barrenness of spiritual development 
and an excess of material culture, both alike in the long 
run destructive. The renaissance-modern period spent 
from the inherited capital of vital energy left by the 


1 Macmillan, 1931. $2.00. 
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middle ages. This capital, unrenewed, is now exhausted. 
The renaissance ideal is bankrupt. None of the three 
writers cares to prophesy; but each believes that the 
only available source of renewal is the Church, and each 
attempts to establish the Church’s claim to our alle- 
giance. The differences among them are suggested by 
their emphases in handling the Church. Maritain in- 
sists on its universality; Wust, one of the few contem- 
porary Catholic intellectuals who takes more from the 
platonic-augustinian tradition than from the thomist, 
makes the problem primarily one for the individual; 
Dawson, as he has done in most of his published work, 
tends to attach the Church to the West, and to bring 
out more openly the social questions — “The choice 
that is actually before us is not between an individual- 
istic humanism and some form of collectivism, but 
between a collectivism that is purely mechanistic and 
one that is spiritual.” 

It is not with the specific Catholic claim that I am 
concerned. Its great historical weakness will not elude 
the unsympathetic reader: the Catholic synthesis had 
its historical chance; it did not prove stable and endur- 
ing, and in fact lasted at its height an even shorter 
time than the renaissance culture has lasted. 


Fallen towers 


I am considering, rather, the worthwhileness of any 

such discussion of so general ideas at the present time. 

Two years ago THE Symposium declared editorially: 
The first task is to know what we are talking about, and what we 


can talk about; and to know this we must be concerned with ideas 
rather than events, with analysis rather than consequences. 
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This excited, at the time, some indignation: But more 
particularly now, is such an attitude intelligibly pos- 
sible? It is widely enough, wherever expressed, con- 
demned — as cowardice, atavism, ‘escape’. Among 
the run of books on the depression and the general 
crisis, on such topics as the gold supply, reparations, 
the stock exchange, economic planning, foreign trade 
statistics, unemployment insurance, tariffs, commodity 
price indices, short selling, anti-trust laws, and tax 
methods, Essays in Order appears strangely. Can it be 
in any sense, as its authors declare it to be, contem- 
porary, ‘facing the facts’? Can these facts today include 
God, immortality, western culture, the soul? It is not 
the practical men, the meliorists, the reformers only 
who assure us they cannot. Even the intellectuals — 

I am against stopping to argue about free will and the immor- 
tality of the soul in the midst of an explosion or a shipwreck. With 
European civilization going to Hell and America not getting on 
with the work fast enough to have a bearable civilization ready 


to take on when Europe collapses, I am against frittering away 
so much time.” 


There is in ideas, in the most general ideas removed 
from immediate relations with contemporary events 
and in that sense limitedly timeless, an intrinsic interest 
that does not need defending. But, again, it is not with 
this that I am concerned. I am concerned with possible 
confusions, and, first with the confused feeling that we 
are contemporary only by getting down to some 
mythical group of ‘facts’, some rigidly * practical’ mat- 
ters — economic mechanisms, statistics, charts, tables. 
And I wish first to point out that we cannot understand 
the contemporary problems involved by these facts 

2 Ezra Pound, in a letter to The Hound & Horn. 
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except against a background of seemingly removed 
ideas. By themselves the facts are nothing, meaning- 
detached symbols for the bookkeeper to gather, and 
they leave us with the ignorance from which we began. 
I wish to illustrate by a specific example. 

Of the great practical problems now before us, repara- 
tions is not the least important. But what is the repara- 
tions problem? Apparently, that Germany owes the 
formerly allied nations money, and they us; how much 
and how can Germany pay? The body of literature on 
the problem deals with a vast number of statistics: on 
German trade, internal and external, on German in- 
ternal development, on her banking system, her foreign 
borrowings, her industrial capacity, her railroads, 
steamships, currency; with the various mechanisms of 
Dawes plans, Young plans, moratorium declarations; 
with the unanalyzed concept of ‘capacity to pay’; with 
the Reich gold supply; etc. At this level there is merely 
chaos, and nothing pertinent to the central problem 
emerges. Moreover the details are beyond the capacity 
of any human mind. And at this level a belief in Original 
Sin will not be illuminating; but an elementary knowl- 
edge of the workings of foreign exchange proves useful. 

When, in older days, one tribe conquered another, 
it had easily manageable ways of exacting tribute. It 
could carry back to its own land goods — gold, jewels, 
women, camels, spices, perfumes. It could drive out the 
inhabitants and take over the land; or take the land 
and keep the inhabitants as slaves. In twentieth-century 
war this is no longer directly possible. When the Allies 
won and wished to exact tribute from the defeated 
enemy, how, then, were they to be paid? Partly in an 
easy variation of the old way, in what were called ‘pay- 
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ments in kind’, but these were fixed at a small per- 
centage of the total. The rest was to be in the arbitrary 
monetary standard, gold. But there was not as much 
gold in the whole world as the original reparations total 
and only a small fraction of that was in Germany. How, 
then, was Germany to get gold with which to pay? As 
things were (and are) there was in the long run only 
one way. Germany had to buy gold, to buy it with goods 
and services — that is with an export surplus in her 
“balance of payments’; to pay installments with it, and 
to buy it back again. The only other possibility was for 
her (in effect) to borrow gold from her creditors; but 
this can be only a postponement, for in the end she 
would have to repay the loans together with interest in 
goods and services. But at Versailles and after, the proce- 
dure of the Allies was throughout designed to make it 
as nearly as could be impossible for Germany to buy 
gold: by taking over her colonies, by giving her richest 
sources of material goods to France and Poland, by 
depriving her of her trade settlements in the East and of 
a good part of her merchant marine, by refusing 
(through protective tariffs and patriotic propaganda 
against articles ‘made in Germany’) to permit German 
goods to enter allied countries, and finally by making 
every effort to capture world trade for the allied coun- 
tries themselves. The reparations settlement contained, 
thus, an inner contradiction. In spite of the complica- 
tions introduced by modern monetary practice, the 
enemy still can ‘pay’ only with goods. And the enemy 
was not allowed to pay with goods. The contradiction 
was partially hidden by the complications, and further 
obscured by the psychological factors and private 
speculative operations affecting dealings in foreign 
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exchange, but was nevertheless and remains there. 
Unless Germany can buy gold (or postpone the issue — 
which she can no longer do — by borrowing) it is im- 
possible for her to pay reparations. Impossible, not 
merely difficult, not merely requiring self-sacrifice and 
firm will, but with the same impossibility that prevents 
a geometrician from squaring the circle. For, in effect, 
the Allies tried to force Germany both to pay and not 
to pay. If Germany were internally the most prosperous 
country on earth, she could not pay, granted these con- 
ditions — which makes so foolish the reproaches levelled 
at her by those who point to her cities rebuilt since the 
war, the advantages she secured by wiping out her 
internal debt through inflation, her tax rate lower 
(until very recently) than England’s. These might 
justify reproach if Germany had free world markets, 
since by lowering her own standard of living she might 
then more readily undersell other countries; but the 
last thing the allied countries wish (or will permit — 
witness the French and American rising tariffs) is that 
underselling. Germany has so far paid what she has 
paid in the only ways open to her: partly in kind; part- 
ly through postponement by borrowing and through 
export surpluses she has in spite of the difficulties 
achieved; and chiefly through cancellation however 
called. 

Recognizing this inherent contradiction, what are 
we to conclude about the French and American politi- 
cians who refuse to consider cancellation, who grow 
indignant at the talk of shifting the war burden from 
the Germans, who deserve to pay, to the innocent 
American (or French) taxpayer? A usual conclusion is 
that these politicians are ignorant, not understanding 
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the contradiction, or some of them unscrupulous, having 
special interests to serve; and that a recognition of the 
true situation would automatically bring the only pos- 
sible solution. However, it cannot be seriously believed 
that all the politicians are ignorant or wicked men. 
Some at least of them are sincere and relatively intelli- 
gent. An understanding of their attitude must include 
the admission of a different kind of factor. They are 
swayed, whether as individuals or for reasons of political 
expediency, by that strange hypostatization of our age, 
the sovereign and independent ‘nation’. ‘Germany’ 
has offended mankind; she must therefore be punished. 
The punishment is to take the form of paying repara- 
tions for the wrong done. This notion, backed by in- 
sistent passions, of a pseudo-person, Germany, paying 
damages to other pseudo-persons (France, England, 
Italy), is of a different order from the convenient 
methodological abstraction of a nation as a sort of cor- 
poration paying gold to other corporations of the same 
sort. The first notion leads politicians to demand that 
reparations should not be cancelled; the second demon- 
strates to economists, in the manner I have outlined, 
that reparations cannot be paid. In the two cases, how- 
ever, ‘reparations’ means quite different things: in 
the first, an emotional and moral derivative from the 
nationalist attitude, the confession of guilt from the 
one side and the assertion of victory from the other; 
in the second, gold and goods. It is this ambiguity that 
makes it so hard to become clear about how much and 
how Germany can pay. In asking this, the initial ques- 
tion, we are asking two sorts of question, and it seems to 
be almost impossible to find a point of view that is 
critical toward both of them. It does not necessarily 
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follow that nationalism should be condemned and 
abandoned; but it seems likely that if we are nation- 
alists we must expect logical confusions and a rational 
blindness as the price of our attitude. 

With nationalism we are at the source of modern war. 
We discover, then, beginning at any question dealing 
with reparations, at the end, indissolubly linked, the 
two great problems of our day: economic disruption and 
war. These may not seem uniquely of our day, but they 
are problems in a new sense: for either of them, and they 
cannot be separated, threatens not vaguely nor dis- 
tantly but plainly and imminently the collapse of 
western civilization. So the question arises, even if we 
could affect the result, is the West worth saving? What, 
after all, is the West, what are its values that we should 
be concerned over them? But free will and the immor- 
tality of the soul, the Church, the assertion of spiritual 
reality, are bound up with the West and its tradition. 
We find, thus, the subject-matter of Essays in Order, 
however indirectly, joined even to the daily quotations 
of the Reichsmark on the New York market. The prob- 
lem of how much Germany can pay cannot, in the end, 
be divorced from our fundamental moral and religious 
beliefs; we cannot understand what the problem in- 
volves or give any sort of answer to it unless we examine 
with it, in this more general way, our attitudes. 

Such a conclusion does not inevitably have practical 
consequences. There is some question whether the 
activity of the minds of individuals is influential in 
changing the course of social events; but that is another 
matter. If, however, individual minds are effective in 
bringing about consciously chosen ends, they must be 
unconfused about these ends and the ends themselves 
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must not be contradictory, or it will be meaningless to 
say that the ideas have helped to bring the ends about. 
I wish to suggest the relations of confused ideas to diffi- 
culties met in solving social problems more explicitly 
by examining two dogmas now widely held: (1) Our 
first and primary task is to provide all men with the 
necessities of life, with food, clothing and shelter; (2) We 
must have a plan for society. 


Let them have bread 


There is, in this country at least, verbally, an almost 
complete unanimity from right to left that the primary 
evil to be corrected is the failure of our social system to 
give the necessities of life to everyone, that the first 
and essential aim is to give everyone food, shelter and 
clothing. Particularly food. Partly because the scarcity 
of clothing and shelter is not so acute, but chiefly be- 
cause the thought, when we really face it, of human 
beings starving and under-nourished, as they are starv- 
ing and under-nourished today in the United States, is 
so horrible. This unanimity is expressed not only in 
published books and articles, but in the conversation 
of capitalists, liberals, and communists. Is this assurance 
of food to all indeed our primary aim? I think not. 

It is a current dogma that we should first make sure 
that everyone has the necessities, and then worry about 
culture and civilization. This is a somewhat confused 
dogma. Certainly an individual cannot produce art, 
literature, religion, and friendship without food, since he 
cannot live without food. But there is at least the possi- 
bility that giving the food will not stimulate him to art 
and literature and friendship. There is @ fortiori, since 
the universalization carries a common ambiguity, the 
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possibility that a social order which would give abun- 
dant food to all will not stimulate general culture, and 
might even involve the destruction of high order art 
and literature, and the finer personal relations. If that 
were the case, if men would have to live on so biological 
a level, there are many who would not be morally 
willing to accept such a social order. 

The point may be brought out by much less tenuous a 
speculation. If food for all were genuinely our first and 
primary aim, it would be the simplest imaginable aim 
to fulfill. There is in the United States not merely 
enough but too much food for everyone. All that would 
be necessary would be for those who had the food — 
farmers and meat packers and retail stores and middle- 
men — to give it to those who haven’t. As simple as 
that. It is as if there were a householder who had stores 
of food and a household of starving people. With a 
breaking heart, with emotions of the highest sympa- 
thetic order, he watches them starve; with all his will 
he wants to give them food; but he cannot give food, he 
believes, to anyone who does not give him a bead; and 
no one in his household has a bead left. He finds nothing 
irrational in his emotional impasse, for the relation be- 
tween getting beads and giving food seems in full 
honesty to him to have an inevitability quite beyond 
his control. 

It is not only the capitalists who are confused by the 
beads. The commercially successful communists and 
liberals likewise do not ordinarily divide their goods. 
The communists can explain this by the uselessness of 
individual efforts, by the necessity of waiting for a revo- 
lutionary situation and the complete reform of society 
before any real good can be done, by the deterrent 
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effects of palliative measures. And the Soviet keeps 
food from its-people to export for machinery — so that 
they will have food in plenty in the future. The belt is 
tightened now for expansion in a decade or two decades. 

I do not of course suggest that these attitudes are un- 
justified. I wish merely to insist that they demonstrate 
that in fact food for everyone is not the first and 
primary interest, that it is ‘food if so-and-so’, ‘food 
unless such-and-such’; that there are always conditions 
and modifications; that these conditions, whatever 
form they take, interfere with the immediate aim of 
giving food; and that, since there have always been such 
conditions, we have some evidence on which to predict 
that there will continue to be. Litvinov ironically sug- 
gests analogous relations when at Disarmament con- 
ferences he states that the way to achieve the avowed 
aim is to simply disarm. His last movement of the pro- 
posal was defeated in February at Geneva 57-2. 

The reason for attempting such a dissociation is not 
to make explicit what everyone with the slightest 
thought can recognize. The danger in the confusion lies 
deeper. We want, not food for everyone merely, but 
food and also certain other things. But there are some 
groups of things we cannot want; cannot in the same 
sense that we cannot want to be in both New York and 
London at the same time, nor to have Germany pay 
reparations and not buy gold. That is to say, it is pos- 
sible that even if our primary aim, in the sense of the 
aim we think most important at the present time, is to 
give food to everyone, that aim cannot be achieved if 
we continue to want also certain other things; that it 
may be necessary to change our attitude toward other 
goals before we can give food. Specifically, it has been 
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recently argued by Sir Norman Angell in The Unseen 
Assassins * that we cannot want both food and nation- 
alism. This book is superficial, intentionally so because 
it is part of Angell’s thesis that the opinion of the 
average citizen is causally efficacious and he conse- 
quently addresses himself to the average citizen. But 
there is much admirable lucidity in his tracing of certain 
relations: between nationalism (the contemporary fetish 
that a ‘people’ should have the ‘right’ to make up a 
sovereign and independent, therefore irresponsible, 
nation) and war; and between both (since war in modern 
society cannot pay economically) and poverty. If we 
grant his argument, and it is more convincing than 
Americans will be eager to admit — witness our national 
sympathy for peace-loving China, who, loving peace 
and demanding national sovereignty, is as I write 
defeating powerful Japanese forces at Shanghai — we 
must conclude that we cannot have both nationalism 
and food for everyone. 

Specifically again, we cannot have both food for 
everyone and certain forms of capitalism. This is a 
proposition that can be and has often been demon- 
strated. And once again, we cannot not because of the 
factual difficulties met in adjusting the social machine, 
but because certain forms of capitalism, granted 
modern industrialism, contain within themselves aims 
contradicting the aim of food for everyone. These con- 
tradictions, ably developed by the Marxian critics, are 
by now or should be well enough known not to need 
repetition, though I shall return to them indirectly in 
another connection. 

Let me repeat: Our difficulties are not solved by 

3 Harpers, 1932. $3.00. 
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facing a mythical set of facts. In a larger sense, the facts, 
the realities, include thé emotions, the attitudes, the 
confusions of the emotions and the contradictions in the 
attitudes. But if we believe that ideas are in any measure 
effective in solving social problems, there is some advan- 
tage in keeping at least our ideas in order. 


A Plan 


Almost as widely held in this country as the belief that 
we must provide food is the belief that we must have a 
social and economic plan. And both these avowed be- 
liefs are unlike most cthers in finding their adherents 
among all alignments, from conservative to radical. 
The industrial mechanism has been allowed to approach 
chaos; somehow it must be controlled; and control is 
possible only through a comprehensive plan. . 

It should be noticed to begin with that there is no 
such thing as ‘a plan’, a plan pure and simple. There 
is only ‘a plan for some end’; the notion of a plan con- 
tains within itself a teleological relation, and there is no 
more meaning in a bare plan than in velocity without 
a reference in terms of which the velocity is measured, 
or ‘ten miles away’ without the statement explicit or 
implicit of where they are away from. This is not a 
trivial observation. It is by no means self-evident that 
any plan is preferable to a chaotic, more anarchic and 
unplanned social order. In fact it is close to self-evident 
that some plans would be rejected by everyone and any 
plan by at least some groups, in favor of no plan. Plans 
designed along the lines of a Greek city-state, with a 
large part of the population slave, for example, would 
be acceptable to very few. Yet some such plan is not even 
at the present time incomprehensible, and might have 
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as fair a chance of working as any other. Complete 
economic and political control might be turned over to 
a master class to consist of the executive officers of the 
fifty largest banks and hundred largest corporations, 
the class lines completely rigid on a hereditary basis; the 
rest of the population to become slaves; the master class 
to retain power as long as it provided a reasonably high 
and improving standard of living to the slaves. The 
stimulus of suitable penalties might well make the mas- 
ter class settle its internal difficulties and live up to its 
terms of the arrangement. But such a plan, though it 
would have obvious advantages, would not be consid- 
ered seriously; though there is some prospect that such 
a social order is what in effect we are tending toward. 

It is not just a plan nor just any plan that we want; 
it is some plan toward some definite end. Granted the 
need for a plan, the important question is what plan 
toward what end. If we do not recognize the necessity of 
being clear about what plan and what end we may find 
ourselves with an ably functioning plan that leaves us 
further than ever from our ideals. There is some wisdom 
in Senator Brookhart’s recent remark that the Wall 
Street plan for financial control “has reconstructed the 
farmers into bankruptcy.” Probably the most successful 
large scale planning the United States have yet seen is 
that which has resulted in the present American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. It is a plan that carries out its 
advertised purpose — that of providing telephone serv- 
ice to everyone — with as near mechanical perfection 
as could be imagined, far better than any similar organi- 
zation in the world. Yet is it acceptable as a plan, even 
with the mechanical advantage of its functioning? In 
spite of a drop in commodity prices of from 10 per cent 
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to 75 per cent, local telephone rates have not changed, 
and long distance rates have been lowered only nomi- 
nally. In spite of enormous drops in the incomes of al- 
most all corporations and individuals — unplanned or 
less well planned — often to deficits, the net income of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. was last year 
(1931) the highest in its history, and the 1928 dividend 
rate — representing the payment of over $160,000,000.00 
yearly on the capital stock — has been maintained. The 
stockholders of A. T. & T. have no reason to complain 
of their company’s planning. Perhaps the telephone 
users and the employees who have been laid off to 
effect savings, have. For the national economy as a 
whole, whose plan are we to accept: Norman Thomas’, 
Gerard Swope’s, William Green’s, Bishop Cannon’s, 
the Communist International’s, the Pope’s, President 
Hoover’s? All of these have plans, more or less articu- 
lated. But the nature of the most general social ends 
they posit, affects and affects diversely decisions on every 
matter of detail, on the regulation of short selling, loans 
to banks, wage reductions, bankruptcy proceedings, 
doles, federal reserve gold coverage, etc. A convict 
would not make an efficient lock for his own cell door. 
It is also necessary to realize that some plans are 
impossible not because they are or may be considered 
morally undesirable but because they contain logically 
contradictory ends in the sense already developed in 
discussing reparations and food. What for instance is 
the plan of the present Administration? It is difficult to 
believe before the confused ‘reconstruction’ measures 
passed and advocated in Washington that there is any 
coherent plan; yet considering them as a whole and 
reviewing semi-articulate statements in the speeches of 
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President Hoover and other administration spokesmen, 
a kind of plan emerges. It might be called “the 1928 
ideal’. The Administration seems to be trying to work 
back to a more stabilized form of the social situation in 
1928, before the wildest days of the bull market. 
Gathering together various strands, the 1928 or “Ameri- 
can’ (as Hoover calls it) ideal might be defined roughly 
as follows: All the inhabitants of the United States are 
to have economic security and the necessities of life in 
gradually increasing abundance — the American ‘stand- 
ard of living’ is to be the highest in the world and 
gradually to improve. However, there is also to be the 
opportunity for what Hoover calls ‘individual initia- 
tive.’ This means that through the exercise of certain 
‘traditional American characteristics’ some individuals 
are to be able to raise themselves economically above 
the general standard — an unlimited amount above — 
which in concrete terms means that they are to be 
able to make an unlimited amount of money; and to be 
able to bequeath their money to their descendants. In 
the working out of this double process there is to be no 
government dole, and competition at least relatively 
free. Nor does this ideal seem to me, from a social 
point of view, as morally undesirable as it is often held. 
The qualities that enable the successful individual to 
rise are perhaps not the most commendable; but granted 
that everyone has enough, the ability to get more is 
perhaps as good a test as any of those who ought to 
have more. 

However, the question of moral desirability in this 
case is not particularly important; because the 1928 ideal 
is impossible. In an industrialized society making use of 
contemporary monetary systems it is impossible that 
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all should have enough and some as much as they can 
get. It is, as has often been shown, impossible because 
the necessary economic relations of consumption and 
production are thereby interfered with: those who have 
a great deal are not able to consume sufficiently, and 
their reinvestment of surplus, though it for a time may 
produce a spurious prosperity, must sooner or later 
pyramid into a glut that interferes adversely with the 
orderly flow of goods. There are many other factors, 
but if this in general is true, it does not follow that we 
must abandon individual initiative; it follows that, 
granted an industrialized society and the present mone- 
tary system (which is a factor of great importance), if 
we have individual initiative in anything like its 1928 
form we cannot have a high and increasing standard of 
living for all. The soviet state is trying to.eliminate the 
logical defect by cutting off one half of the ideal — 
thereby involving incidentally a great shift in the nature 
and uses of money. The soviet ideal may be unaccept- 
able on other grounds, and it may be too much for human 
nature, but it at least does avoid the logical im- 
possibility. 

Not unnaturally the inherent contradictions of the 
1928 ideal are accompanied by contradictory measures 
for relief and reconstruction. But the logical confusion 
is even more extensive, as a study of the administration 
program ‘ will readily show; for its various measures 
would be contradictory under any plan except one that 
had as its chief end the displaying of the fundamental 
(social) absurdity of the American system. Conse- 
quently, if economic order is restored it will be, from 


4] include without differentiation measures initiated by the Democratic majority 
in the House with the tacit or avowed sanction of the Administration. 
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the standpoint of conscious planning, a pure accident: 
that is, “due to forces beyond our control,” as Hoover 
described the depression after the depression was a 
fact, but as politicians do not ordinarily describe eco- 
nomic order. We wish prosperity. But prosperity for 
whom? For “the country as a whole.’’ But that is 
meaningless, since the country is not an economic 
whole in any organized sense (nor is supposed to be, 
according to the theory of ‘rugged individualism’). 
Do we want prosperity for labor or for bondholders or 
for owners of common stocks? The means toward the 
prosperity of the first of these classes conflict with those 
toward that of the second; and both, with that of the 
third. Many of the most publicized administration 
measures aim at what is called “expansion of credit’ — 
the currently acceptable phrase for inflation. Some 
Congressmen seem to have the fantastic idea that a 
general rise in prices will bring prosperity. There is of 
course no economic significance — beyond an unpre- 
dictable emotional effect in terms of confidence —in a 
general rise of prices. The absolute price level has only 
this emotive importance. What is rationally important 
is price differentials, the relations between the prices of 
various commodities. Now some prices, such as interest 
on long term bonds and mortgages, do not change. If, 
then, there is a drop in general price levels apart from 
these, as there has been, bondholders are benefited so 
long as they are paid their interest. If there is inflation, 
they can buy less with their interest. But if there is a 
considerable drop, companies with large funded debts 
and owners of mortgaged property must go bankrupt; 
if there is a considerable rise there will not be so much 
bankruptcy, but the interest will become less and less 
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valuable in terms of real wealth. These relations are 
inevitable, cantained within the meanings of ‘defla- 
tion’ and ‘inflation’. Again, in deflation, common 
stocks either cut down or pass dividends; in inflation, 
common stocks are likely to pay higher dividends. 
Likewise, if salaries and wages are relatively up, those 
who continue to receive salaries and wages and whose 
salaries and wages constitute their major incomes are 
better off; and if salaries and wages are relatively down, 
no matter what their ‘absolute’ scale in ‘money’, they 
are worse off. Who is to be benefited? 

General inflation is unimportant. A candid observer 
might decide that right now in this country two classes 
of commodities needing inflation are farm products and 
the wages of labor. Yet there is little evidence that the 
administration program will benefit these. The Emer- 
gency Finance Corporation, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the Glass-Steagall bill, the restrictions on 
short selling, etc., seemed designed primarily to benefit 
banks, the stock market, mortgage holders (not the 
mortgagors), and particularly bondholders. We must, 
we are told, save the railroads; and consequently the 
Interstate Commerce Commission authorizes increases 
in freight rates, the Administration tacitly approves 
the recent reduction in railroad wages, and the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. is now busily lending 
government money to railroads “in distress’. What is 
meant by ‘saving the railroads’? ‘Railroads’ is another 
slippery hypostatization, like ‘nations’. The actual pro- 
cedure suggests that ‘railroads’ is taken to mean the 
present legally defined corporate entities; that these 
corporate entities are to be ‘saved’ from bankruptcy; 
and that, following out the referents to a lower level, the 
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actual persons who are to be most clearly saved are the 
owners of railroad securities. It is of course argued that 
the bankruptcy of the railroads would gravely injure the 
Insurance Companies and banks of the country, the 
largest owners of railroad securities, and thus all 
the insurance policyholders and the bank depositors. 
It is worth remembering that those who are in greatest 
actual economic distress do not own insurance policies 
or bank accounts. 

From another point of view, however, ‘saving the 
railroads’ might mean something quite different. It 
might mean saving in some measure the millions of 
persons who work for the railroads and the millions 
more who ship on the railroads. Interpreted in this way 
the process of saving the railroads might well reverse 
the actions suggested by the first interpretation: rates 
to be decreased, wages raised, and perhaps many rail- 
roads allowed to go into bankruptcy. The bankruptcy 
of the railroads might not be from every economic point 
of view an evil. It would be probably so from the stand- 
point of the owners of railroad securities, though a 
liquid $500 bond paying its interest is often a better 
investment holding than a frozen $1,000 bond whose 
interest is in jeopardy. But we should not be so ingenu- 
ous as to imagine that if the New York Central went 
bankrupt its trains would stop running and its workmen 
be thrown out of their jobs. Its financial structure would 
be reorganized (perhaps strengthened through a wiping 
out of part of the fixed debt), but the railroad would 
continue operations with little change, just as the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul continued through its 
bankruptcy several years ago. It needs great faith in the 
rationality of the economic universe to suppose that 
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federal protection of bondholders will do much good in 
correcting - more fundamental difficulties. The fallacy 
of supposing that help to the bankers will inevitably 
help the farmer is suggested by the quoted remark of 
Brookhart’s. However, even if banks, security holders, 
etc., were the ones who should be benefited, the ad- 
ministration program as a whole is self-contradictory. 
These inflationary measures are compensated by other 
measures deflationary in effect, though disguisedly so, 
and deflationary toward the same final classes of 
persons and institutions. Restriction of governmental 
construction programs, ‘retrenchment’ generally, manu- 
facturing sales taxes, refusal of direct federal relief, are 
all or are likely to be deflationary — at least until the 
financial structure should become so out of control that a 
genuine uncontrolled inflation began. It is useless to sup- 
pose that any plan, as things are, without a radical 
economic revision in the light of organically and logi- 
cally consistent final aims, and of course by no means 
certainly then, can benefit everybody. Inflation along 
certain lines may benefit debtors but will thereby injure 
creditors; certain sorts of deflation will do the opposite; 
some moves will benefit bankers, others farmers, still 
others industrial laborers. The administration program 
gives no prospect of, in the long run, benefiting anyone. 


Your fading fire 

Any discussion directed from a social point of view, 
trying to talk about the whole economic machine, 1s 
likely to lead the critic to some form of economic fatal- 
ism. These forces do seem beyond our control; and it is 
not without significance that recently published books 
on social and economic matters have such titles as The 
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American Leviathan and Frankenstein, Inc. And one 
profound result of the analysis of more general ideas, 
abstracted from the immediate world of contemporary 
change, such as is attempted in Essays in Order, is to 
make us realize that this social point of view is not the 
only one. Wust, in his section of Essays in Order, which 
is entitled “‘Crisis in the West,’ does not advocate as 
primary the redistribution of gold or the expansion of 
credit, or the more tenuous aims of food for all or a plan 
for society. He asks (he is writing for Catholics), What 
are we to do? and his answer will seem to all economic 
critics a shameful evasion: 


What are we to do? What are we, each in his place, to do at a 
crisis which must decide the fate of an entire epoch? . . . Operari 
Sequitur esse; action follows being: this maxim also holds good for 
the being that has been and is constantly being produced by our 
action. Thus the first duty of the Catholic of today is to comply as 
strictly as possible with the demand of the secessionists so far as 
the preparation of his own soul is concerned. He must not at first 
presume to think of anything but of strengthening from day to 
day the life of faith in himself, as the early Christians did amid the 
decadence of antiquity. 


Strange advice, strange when millions are out of work 
and starving. But perhaps not so wholly an evasion. 
What the mind can do in the social order is at best 
doubtful. But, the focus reversed, we have a more 
immediate awareness of what it can do in the life of the 
individual. And it is even now not too preposterous to 
suppose that the latter is legitimately the first center of 
interest. J 2B. 
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2. The Poetic Style 


Life is not a series of gig-lamps symmetrically arranged; but 2 luminous balo, a 
semi-transparent envelope surrounding us from the beginning of consciousness to 
the end. 


absence of plot or ‘story’ in Mrs. Woolf’s work as a 

personal defect, a flaw in her technical equipment. 
More than once Mrs. Woolf herself has directed deliber- 
ate critical inquiry to the question of plot in fiction; 
she has made it clear that her objections are based on an 
anterior view of life or personality; and what this par- 
ticular view is she has actually taken the pains to state 
in the sentence quoted at the head of this page. 

Not only in rhythm and tone but also in its imponder- 
able vagueness of diction this statement has a familiar 
ring to the modern ear. The' phrases in italics alone are 
sufficient to suggest its proper order and place in con- 
temporary thought. For if this is not the exact voice of 
Henri Bergson, it is at least a very successful imitation. 
Dropped so casually by Mrs. Woolf in the course of .a 
dissertation on the art of fiction, such a statement really 
implies an acceptance of a whole theory of metaphysics. 
Behind it lies all that resistance to the naturalistic 
formula, all that enthusiastic surrender to the world of 
flux and individual intuition, which has constituted the 
influence of Bergson on the art and literature of the 
past thirty years. Whether Mrs. Woolf was affected by 
this influence directly, or through the medium of 
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Proust or some other secondary source, is not very 
important. The evidence is clear enough in her work 
that the fundamental view of reality on which it is based 
derives from what was the most popular ideology of 
her generation. What is so often regarded as unique in 
her fiction, therefore, would seem to be less the result 
of an individual attitude than of the dominant meta- 
physical bias of a whole generation. 

For members of that generation concerned with fic- 
tion the philosophy of flux and intuition offered an 
escape from the cumbersome technique and mechanical 
pattern of naturalism. (Against even such mild adher- 
ents to the doctrine as Wells and Bennett Mrs. Woolf 
raised the attack in Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown.) 
Moreover, the new philosophy opened up sources of 
interest for the novel which allowed it to dispense with 
whatever values such writers as George Eliot and 
Henry James had depended on in a still remoter period. 
Like naturalism, it brought with it its own aesthetic; it 
supplied a medium which involved no values other than 
the primary one of self-expression. Of course one cannot 
wholly ignore the helpful codperation of psychoanalysis. 
But to distinguish between the metaphysical and the 
psychological origins of the new techniques is not a 
profitable task. It is not difficult to understand how the 
subjective method could have derived its assumptions 
from the one field, its process from the other. And the 
fusion between them had been completed by the time 
Mrs. Woolf had published her pamphlet. Everybody, 
in Miss West’s phrase, was ‘doing’ a novel around this 
time. Everybody, that is to say, was writing a quasi- 
poetic rendition of his own sensibility in a form which 
it was agreed should be called the novel. 
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Possessing a mind schooled in abstract theory, espe- 
cially alert to the intellectual vibrations of her own time, 
Mrs. Woolf was naturally attracted to a method which 
in addition to being contemporary offered so much to 
the speculative mind. But the deeper causes of the 
attraction, it is now evident, were embedded in Mrs. 
Woolf’s peculiar temperament or sensibility. The sub- 
jective mode of presentation is a mode especially 
designed for temperaments immersed in their own 
sensibility, obsessed with its movements and vacilla- 
tions, fascinated by its instability. It was the only mode 
possible for a temperament like Proust; it was alone 
capable of projecting the sensibility which because it 
has remained so uniform throughout her work we may 
be permitted to call Mrs. Woolf’s own. Here it happens 
to be Bernard, in The Waves, speaking: 


A space was cleared in my mind. I saw through the thick leaves 
of habit. Leaning over the gate I regretted so much litter, so much 
unaccomplishment and separation, for one cannot cross London to 
see a friend, life being so full of engagements; nor take ship to India 
and see a naked man spearing fish in blue water. I said life had been 
imperfect, an unfinished phrase. It had been impossible for me, 
taking snuff as I do from any bagman met in a train, to keep 
coherency — that sense of the generations, of women carrying red 
pitchers to the Nile, of the nightingale who sings among conquests 
and migrations. .. . 


From such a random passage as this we can appreciate 
how perfectly the subjective or ‘confessional’ method 
is adapted to the particular sensibility that is present 
in Mrs. Woolf’s work. 

And if we require in turn some explanation for this 
intensive focussing on the sensibility, we need only 
examine for a moment the nature and quality of the 
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experience reflected in most of her characters. From 
The Voyage Out to The Waves Mrs. Woolf has written 
almost exclusively about one class of people, almost one 
might say one type of individual, and that a class or 
type whose experience is largely vicarious, whose con- 
tacts with reality have been for one or another reason 
incomplete, unsatisfactory, or inhibited. Made up of 
poets, metaphysicians, botanists, water-colorists, the 
world of Mrs. Woolf is a kind of superior Bohemia, as 
acutely refined and aristocratic in its way as the world 
of Henry James, except that its inhabitants concentrate 
on their sensations and impressions rather than on their 
problems of conduct. (Such problems, of course, do not 
even exist for them since they rarely allow themselves 
to be trapped into action.) Life for these people, there- 
fore, is painful less for what it has done to them than 
for what their excessive sensitivity causes them to make 
of it. Almost every one of them is the victim of some 
vast and inarticulate fixation: Mrs. Dalloway on Peter 
Walsh, Lily Briscoe in Zo the Lighthouse on Mrs. 
Ramsay, everyone in The Waves on Percival. All of 
them, like Neville in the last named book, are listening 
for “that wild hunting-song, Percival’s music.” For all 
of them what Percival represents is something lost or 
denied, something which must remain forever outside 
the intense circle of their own renunciation. No consola- 
tion is left chem but solitude, a timeless solitude in which 
to descend to a kind of self-induced Nirvana. “Heaven 
be praised for solitude!” cries Bernard toward the close 
of The Waves. “Heaven be praised for solitude that has 
removed the pressure of the eye, the solicitation of the 
body, and all need of lies and phrases.”’ Through soli- 
tude these people are able to relieve themselves with 
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finality from the responsibilities of living, they are able 
to complete their divorce from reality even to the 
extent of escaping the burden of personality. Nothing 
in Mrs. Woolf’s work serves as a better revelation of 
her characters as a whole than these ruminations of 


Mrs. Ramsay in To the Lighthouse: 


To be silent; to be alone. All the being and the doing, expansive, 
glittering, vocal, evaporated; and one shrunk, with a sense of solem- 
nity, to being oneself, a wedge-shaped core of darkness. . . . When 
life sank down for a moment, the range of experience seemed 
limitless. . . . Losing personality, one lost the fret, the hurry, the 
stir; and there rose to her lips always some exclamation of triumph 
over life when things came together in this peace, this rest, this 
Cternityes: cee. 


What Mrs. Ramsay really means to say is that when 
life sinks down in this manner the range of implicit 
experience is limitless. Once one has abandoned the 
effort to act upon reality, either with the will or the in- 
tellect, the mind is permitted to wander in freedom 
through the stored treasures of its memories and im- 
pressions, following no course but that of fancy or 
simple association, murmuring Pillicock sat on Pilli- 
cock’s Hill or Come away, come away, Death, “min- 
gling poetry and nonsense, floating in the stream.” But 
experience in this sense is something quite different from 
experience in the sense in which it is ordinarily under- 
stood in referring to people in life or in books. It does 
not involve that active impact of character upon 
reality which provides the objective materials of experi- 
ence in both literature and life. And if it leads to its own 
peculiar triumphs, it does so only through a dread of 
being and doing, an abdication of personality and a 
shrinking into the solitary darkness. 
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Because of the special limitations of their experience, 
therefore, the characters of Mrs. Woolf are able to 
function on the single plane of the sensibility. On this 
plane alone is enacted whatever movement, drama, or 
tragedy occurs in her works. The movement of course is 
centrifugal, the drama unrealized, the tragedy hushed. 
The most truly dramatic moments in these novels are 
oddly enough precisely those in which the characters 
seem now and again to catch a single brief glimpse of 
that imposing world of fact which they have forsworn. 
The scenes we remember best are those like the one in 
Mrs. Dalloway in which the heroine, bright, excited and 
happy among the guests at her party, is brought sud- 
denly face to face with the fact of death. Or like the ex- 
tremely moving one at the end of To the Lighthouse in 
which Lily Briscoe at last breaks into tears and cries 
aloud the hallowed name of Mrs. Ramsay. In such 
scenes Mrs. Woolf is excellent; no living novelist can 
translate these nuances of perception in quite the same 
way; and their effect in her work is of an occasional 
transitory rift in that diaphanous ‘envelope’ with which 
she surrounds her characters from beginning to end. 

But because it is almost continuously in a state of 
moral and intellectual relaxation that these characters 
function and have their existence, they can be projected 
only through a more or less direct transcription of their 
consciousness. It is necessary to make this qualification, 
however, for Mrs. Woolf’s method of presentation is 
rarely if ever as direct as that of Mr. Joyce or his close 
followers. Between the mind or consciousness of her 
characters and the rendition of it in her pages is inter- 
posed a highly cultivated literary style. This style re- 
mains practically uniform for all the characters; it is at 
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once personal and traditional. The effect of its well- 
chosen diction and adroitly turned periods is to. make 
one feel at times as if these sad and lonely people were 
partly compensated for the futility of their lives by the 
gift of casting even their most random thoughts in a 
mature literary form. For some of them, like Bernard 
in The Waves (or is it the author herself speaking) lan- 
guage is more than a compensation; it has an absolute 
value in itself: ““A good phrase, however, seems to me 
to have an independent existence.” Others may go to 
religion, to art, to friendship, but Mrs. Woolf’s people 
more often than not go “to seek among phrases and 
fragments something unbroken.” It is as if they seek 
to net the world of time and change with a phrase, to 
retrieve the chaos with words. For this reason the 
presentation of character by Mrs. Woolf gets down ulti- 
mately to a problem in style, to the beautiful arrange- 
ment of words and phrases. One and all, her people are 
communicated through the medium of the highly 
personal prose style which is brought to such perfection 
in The Waves. 

Because her concern is with the sensibility Mrs. 
Woolf’s writing is, of course, featured by an abundant 
use of concrete imagery. Here also she shows herself 
preéminently the poet; for as an unwillingness to base 
her fiction on a progressive scheme of motives is re- 
sponsible for her substitution of poetic symbols in their 
stead so also is she compelled to use a poetic rather than 
a narrative style. In this practice of course Mrs. Woolf 
is not without precedent: other novelists have relied 
on poetic effects of language to secure their finest tri- 
umphs of communication. But while such effects are 
frequently used to intensify the narrative, the language 
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employed in most novels has for its purpose the ad- 
vancement of the narrative. In Mrs. Woolf’s books 
poetic style is not incidental but dominant; from the 
beginning it has tended to subordinate everything else; 
and it was only to be expected that it should one day 
be segmented into the purely descriptive prose-poems 
of The Waves. 

No sooner is the essentially poetic nature of Mrs. 
Woolf’s writing admitted than one is confronted with 
the whole host of problems associated with the general 
problem of imagery in poetry. It happens, however, 
that the peculiar use of imagery in Mrs. Woolf’s prose 
suggests among other things a particular distinction, 
and one which has not been often enough made, al- 
though it was recognized by both Coleridge and 
Baudelaire, a distinction between two kinds of sensi- 
bility. 

Of the two kinds of sensibility which we seem to be 
able to identify in examining works of poetry the first 
would seem to be incapable of receiving impressions 
except through the prism of an already acquired set 
of language symbols. It is as if poets with this type of 
sensibility are uncontrollably determined in the kind of 
response they can make to reality. And because they 
are so determined in their response they are determined 
also in their manner of expression. The original lan- 
guage-symbols, acquired through culture, training, or 
unconscious immersion in some tradition, are infinitely 
perpetuated i in their writing. At its worst such writing 
is anaemic and invertebrate, like the popular verse of 
any period or like the earlier work of many excellent 
poets. In such verse the language gives the effect of 
having occasioned the feeling more often than the feel- 
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ing the language. At its most sophisticated, however, 
this verse is capable of achieving a certain superficial 
quality of distinction all its own. This peculiar quality 
of distinction is undoubtedly made possible by the re- 
duced effort to discover precise images to convey very 
definite and particular sensations or emotions. It may 
consist in the pure musicalization of language through 
the draining of all content from the imagery that we 
find in Mallarmé or (on a lower plane) in Swinburne. 
Or it may consist in that marmoreal perfection of sur- 
faces so devotedly cultivated since the day of Virgil. 
The effect in either case is the same, that of a resuscita- 
tion rather than a recreation of language. 

The other type of sensibility, of course, is in the 
habit of receiving direct impressions, of forming images 
which possess the freshness, uniqueness, and body of the 
original object. It has the faculty of creating new lan- 
guage-symbols to convey what it has perceived or as 
sometimes happens, of re-creating traditional symbols 
with enough force to make them serve again. (For used 
symbols are capable of being recharged, so to speak, 
under the pressure of the new emotion they are called 
upon to convey.) Only when the original perception is 
solid and clear is it able to crystallize into images 
capable of transmitting emotion; and only when the 
emotion is adequate are these images capable of creating 
or re-creating language. The difference is between lan- 
guage which is made its own object and language which 
is made to realize emotion by evoking particular objects 
of concrete experience. It is the difference between 
poetry which owes its beauty to being written in a 
recognizably traditional style and poetry which is an 
exact verbal equivalent for a precise emotion or set of 
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emotions. It is the difference, among the writers of our 
time, between Mr. Conrad Aiken and Mr. T. S. Eliot, 
between Mr. Thornton Wilder and Mr. Ernest Heming- 
way, between Miss Edna Millay and Miss Léonie 
Adams. And in the most characteristic lines of the best 
writers of any time it is this latter kind of sensibility 
that we can see at work. We see it in Antony’s rebuke 
to Cleopatra: 


I found you as a morsel, cold upon 
Dead Caesar’s trencher 


or in Baudelaire’s 


J’ai cherché dans l’amour un sommeil oublieux; 
Mais l’amour n’est pour moi qu’un matelas d’aiguilles 


or in Yeats’ 


I pace upon the battlements and stare 
On the foundations of a house, or where 
Tree, like a sooty finger, starts from the earth 


In prose fiction, when the language approaches the 
precision and density of poetry, it is a result of the same 
necessity on the part of author or character, under stress 
of exceptional feeling, to seize upon his experience for 
the particular image or images necessary to express his 
state. The only difference is that the images of fiction 
are likely to be less remote, less strained perhaps, than 
those of poetry. And the reason of course is that the 
images which occur are usually identified or made con- 
sistent with the background of experience indicated 
in the course of the novel. No better example of the 
imagery typical of fiction could be found than in the 
famous scene in Wuthering Heights in which Catherine, 
in her wild delirium, shakes the feathers out of her 
pillow: 
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That’s a turkey’s . . . and this is a wild duck’s; and this is a 
pigeon’s. Ah, they put pigeons’ feathers in the pillows — no wonder 
I couldn’t die! . . . And here is a moor-cock’s; and this — I should 
know it among a thousand — it’s a lapwing’s. Bonny bird; wheeling 
over our heads in the middle of the moor. It wanted to get to its 
nest, for the clouds had touched the swells, and it felt rain coming. 


In Mrs. Woolf’s novels, as replete with imagery as 
they are, the poetic effect is never quite the same as in 
this passage from Emily Bronté. The images which 
occur in her characters’ minds are not seized directly 
from any particular background of concrete experience. 
There is none of them which we have not encountered 
before. They belong not so much to the particular char- 
acter as to the general tradition of literature. The effect 
is of an insidious infiltration of tradition into the sensi- 
bility. And this effect is the same whether it is a straight 
description by the author, as in To the Lighthouse: 


The autumn trees, ravaged as they are, take on the flash of 
tattered flags kindling in the gloom of cool cathedral caves where 
gold letters on marble pages describe death in battle and how bones 
bleach and burn far away on Indian sands. The autumn trees gleam 
in the yellow moonlight, in the light of harvest moons, the light 
which mellows the energy of labour, and smooths the stubble, and 
brings the wave lapping blue to the shore. 


or a presentation of mood, as in Mrs. Dalloway: 


Fear no more, says the heart. Fear no more, says the heart, com- 
mitting its burden to some sea, which sighs collectively for all 
sorrows, and renews, begins, collects, lets fall. And the body alone 
listens to the passing bee; the wave breaking; the dog barking, far 
away barking and barking. 


or a translation of ecstasy, as in The Waves: 


Now tonight, my body rises tier upon tier like some cool temple 
whose floor is strewn with carpets and murmurs rise and the altars 
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stand smoking; but up above, here in my serene head, come only 
fine gusts of melody, waves of incense, while the lost dove wails, and 
the banners tremble above tombs, and the dark airs of midnight 
shake trees outside the open windows. 


From even such random examples as these it should 
be apparent to what extent the sensibility behind Mrs. 
Woolf’s style is haunted by the word-symbols of the 
past. The consciousness of each of her characters is a 
Sargasso Sea of words, phrases, broken relics of poetry 
and song. The phrases which rise to the surface are like 
bright shells resonant with the accumulated echoes of 
their past histories. Some of them have the familiar 
charm of cherished heirlooms; only a few of them have 
retained completely whatever power to stir the imagina- 
tion they may once have had. Almost all of them depend 
for their effect on their associations to the cultivated 
mind rather than on their ability to evoke the fullness 
and immediacy of concrete experience. And the reason 
of course is that there is insufficient experience of this 
sort anywhere reflected in the course of Mrs. Woolf’s 
work. 

It is also clear in such passages how Mrs. Woolf has 
come more and more to cultivate language for its own 
sake, to seek in phrases some ‘independent existence’ 
which will give them an absolute beauty in themselves. 
But detached from experience as they are they attain 
to no more substantial beauty than that of a charming 
virtuosity of style. It is not the beauty but the clever- 
ness of Mrs. Woolf’s writing which is responsible for the 
final effect on the reader. ““‘No woman before Virginia 
Woolf has used our language with such easy authority,” 
remarks Miss Sara Teasdale in a recent review. Indeed 
few writers of either sex in any time have used language 
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with the same mastery of traditional resources, the same 
calculated effectiveness, the same facility. And when 
this facile traditionalism is allied with a suitable subject, 
as in such a frank burlesque as Orlando, the result is 
truly brilliant. It is only when it is used as the vehicle 
for very serious thoughts and emotions, as in the larger 
portion of Mrs. Woolf’s work, that its charm seems 
false, its authority invalid, and its beauty sterile. 

It is only fair to point out what would seem to be a 
sincere self-questioning of all this in the long monologue 
at the end of The Waves. Bernard, the inveterate phrase- 
monger, recalling the scene in which he and his friends 
first heard of Percival’s death, remembers that they had 
compared him to a lily. “So the sincerity of the moment 
passed,” Bernard cries, “so it had become symbolical; 
and that I could not stand. Let us commit any blas- 
phemy of laughter and criticism rather than exude this 
lily-sweet glue; and cover him over with phrases.” Per- 
haps it is too much to read into this lapse into sincerity 
on the part of a single character a confession of dissatis- 
faction by the author with the kind of language she has 
been using all along in her work. But while such an inter- 
pretation may be rashly eager there is at least the 1m- 
plication that the author is aware that reality when it 
is encountered is something far too important to be cov- 
ered over with beautiful phrases. The vague hope is 
thrown out that in her later work she may finally be 
tempted to give us Percival himself, that she may spare 
him from death and allow him a more solid existence 
than he ever enjoyed in the minds and memories of 
his friends. 

But no sooner is this idea expressed than one is re- 
minded of the profound changes that would have to 
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happen in Mrs. Woolf’s whole metaphysical outlook 
before any such hope could be realized. For every ele- 
ment of her work that we have considered — her form, 
her method of characterization, her style even —1s 
affected by the same fundamental view of personality 
at its root. These elements of form and of style can 
hardly be expected to change as long as the view which 
determines them remains unchanged. And nothing in 
Mrs. Woolf’s recent work, it must be admitted, justifies 
the belief that this view is likely to be changed in the 
immediate future. 
WILLIAM Troy 
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Thought 


EGEL was singularly fortunate in having been 
spared the fate that so often befalls great men 


who die before their mental offspring succeed 
in gaining admission to the intellectual Pantheon. 
The history of thought can show few examples to paral- 
lel the enormous prestige which the Hegelian philosophy 
enjoyed during the lifetime of its author. At the time 
of his death Hegel was the oracle whose utterances were 
scanned with religious reverence by an awe-stricken 
public. In the words of Haym, one of Hegel’s earliest 
biographers, “‘all the sciences were then casting envious 
eyes upon the richly served table of the Hegelian 
philosophy, all the faculties of the university were 
eager for the chance of snatching at least a morsel of 
the choice views about the absolute, or a rare bit of the 
subtlety of the famous dialectic; not to be an Hegelian 
meant then to be relegated to the class of barbarians 
and idiots, to be stamped as a contemptible and retro- 
grade empiricist” (Hegel und seine Zeit). 

One can easily understand why Hegel’s philosophy 
had such an irresistible attraction for the people of his 
generation, why non-philosophers, literary critics and 
poets like Turgenev could spend sleepless nights trying 
to decipher the utterances of the master. There was an 
architectonic unity and coherence about the system 
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which was sufficient to delight the imagination of any 
artist. There was an imaginative sweep and width of 
range about it which European thought had not seen 
since the days of Aristotle. There was an inclusiveness, 
completeness, and finality about it which enabled every 
one to feel that he could penetrate into the councils of 
God. Some of Hegel’s immediate followers were actually 
worried over the possibility that there might not be 
anything more for history to do, since it had been estab- 
lished that the universal spirit had reached its ultimate 
goal, namely self-consciousness. The universe was 
henceforth an open textbook, and Hegel’s philosophy 
was its grammar. Everything was accounted for in the 
system, from the path of a planet, the assassination of 
Caesar, down to the number of toes on a human foot. 
All chaos, disharmony, and dualism were henceforth 
done away with. All human activities were made ra- 
tional and were integrated into one harmonious whole. 
The military leader as well as the cobbler, the poet as 
well as the business man were now given the philosophic 
assurance that they were doing God’s work on earth. 
But it is precisely such features which make a philoso- 
phy of this type alien to the modern mind. The ideal 
of absolute certainty, necessity, perfection, and eternity 
can hardly mean much to an age dominated by tech- 
nology and the experimental conception of knowledge, 
to an age governed by the idea of time and change, 
and concerned with adjusting man to a shifting world. 
The fact is that the eclipse of Hegel’s star in his native 
country was as swift and as spectacular as was its rise. 
Twenty-five years after the death of the philosopher his 
Phaenomenologie des Geistes was, according to Haym, 
like Klopstock’s Messias, a work which was familiar by 
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title to every one but which no one cared to read. And 
at the close of the century Eduard von Hartmann wrote 
that “the bridge which would lead the spirit of our age 
towards an understanding of the Hegelian philosophy 
seems to have been destroyed.” 

Hegel had the ambition of replacing the analytical 
and critical method of Kant by a synthetic and construc- 
tive approach to reality. But the positivistic atmosphere 
of the second half of the nineteenth century was hardly 
propitious to a restoration of metaphysics and especially 
to an attempt at extending its dictature over the special 
contents of the sciences. The result was that even those 
who might have stuck to the master under a different 
intellectual sky soon lost patience with his cavalier 
attitude towards sense experience, his speculative short 
cuts to reality, his high-handed manner of dealing with 
recalcitrant facts, his habit of making theories and ex- 
planations take the place of descriptions. 

Had the sciences listened to Hegel they would be now 
where they were in the sixteenth century, or at best 
where he left them. It is true his influence was enormous 
on the cultural sciences. It is in this sense that Kuno 
Fischer is right when he characterizes Hegel as the 
philosopher of the nineteenth century. The cultural 
sciences all succumbed to the charm of the genetic 
method, to the simplicity of the trinitarian scheme, to 
Hegel’s grandiose manner of pre-determining the course 
of history and of constructing it along unitary develop- 
mental lines. With awakened self-consciousness, how- 
ever, all the historical sciences have begun to realize 
more and more that a deductive and a priori method is 
rather an obstacle to their development than an aid. 


They have all accordingly been trying to get rid of a 
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method which, to be sure, is convenient but which re- 
duces their task to a search for corroborating material 
and for details with which to fill out a preconceived 
plan. 

Hegel’s normative and teleological tendencies would 
have made any advance impossible even in an organic 
science like biology. He explicitly blames the impotence 
of nature for the fact that logical forms are not always 
represented in a pure manner (Encyklopaedie, Werke, 
vol. 6, p. 50. Berlin, 1840). He calls a sick body untrue 
and insists that it is the fault of the individual and not 
of a wrong preconceived classification if the individual 
deviates from the concept of the species (ibid., p. 268, 
and vol. 7, p. 653). Had Darwin followed Hegel, had 
he accepted the view that only the perfect, as that which 
is adequate to the concept, can serve as a model for 
reality and possess full truth, he would not have both- 
ered about his ‘sports.’ He would not have taken them 
as a starting point for a doctrine of variations, but he 
would have dismissed them as freaks, whims, and mis- 
takes of nature, as contingent anomalies unworthy of the 
attention of serious thinkers (vol. 6, p. 289). Any evo- 
lutionary theory would have been nipped in the bud 
on Hegel’s premises. He mentions the possibility of 
evolution only to dismiss it with scorn. “It is empty 
to conceive that species evolve in time. Temporal differ- 
ences have no interest for thought” (vol. 7, p. 33). 
He characterizes the very term ‘evolution’ as thought- 
less and asserts that in nature evolution can mean only 
self-development (Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der 
Philosophie, ibid., vol. 14, p. 305). 

No philosophical system is made of one piece. Hegel’s 


philosophy forms no exception. If Hegel’s philosophy 
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has lost meaning as regards its manner of procedure, 
as regards its structural form, and even as regards the 
animating spirit of the system as a whole, yet it does 
not follow that this philosophy is entirely dead. To 
judge from the multifarious influences exercised by it, 
it is very much alive today. Many of its explicit doc- 
trines have been displaying remarkable vitality outside 
their native habitat. Others have proved to be rich in 
potentialities that enabled them to undergo the most 
unexpected transformations and to acclimatize them- 
selves, as a result, to the strangest quarters. 

What is most remarkable about Hegel’s philosophy 
is the fact that many of its doctrines have shown them- 
selves to be most fertile on non- and even anti-idealistic 
soils. But this is perhaps not so remarkable after all. 
For like Faust and like so many of us Hegel harbored 
two souls in his breast. On the one hand, he was a 
romanticist, hankering after totalities, longing to banish 
all dualism from life, extolling constructive speculation 
over analytic criticism, raising man-made art over the 
spontaneity of nature, trying to rescue God from the 
hands of the rationalistic enlighteners. On the other 
hand, he was a rationalist, enamored with order, sys- 
tem, and discipline, convinced of the superiority of 
reflective thought over inarticulate emotions, a realist 
with a keen sense for the actual and concrete, averse to 
any castles in the air, extolling hard and methodical 
work over the lightning-like flashes of uncontrollable 
inspirations. 

The romantic elements in Hegel’s philosophy are 
often stressed. It cannot be denied that there are plenty 
of such elements in Hegel. It is a fact that he started 
where Kant left off and where all romanticists began. 
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His point of departure was Kant’s Critique of Fudgment 
with its synthetic approach to purposive organic sys- 
tems. It is true that he made it his life task to interpret 
the phenomena both of culture and of nature in terms 
of super-individual organic wholes, culminating in an 
all-inclusive whole —the absolute. It is, however, 
precisely because the individual wholes were not self- 
sufficient, but intimately related, because they all 
pointed beyond themselves that Hegel’s wholism, at 
least in so far as the structural process was concerned, 
did not entail that mysticism and intuitionism with 
which this tendency is usually associated. Mysticism 
as meaning irrationalism, as suggesting that there may 
be privileged spheres outside the reach of rational 
knowledge requiring special approaches, was explicitly 
repudiated by him (Encykl., Werke, vol. 6, p. 160). 
And he was equally emphatic in his opposition to mys- 
ticism as denoting a direct communion with things. 
The organic wholes were for him, like everything else, 
subject to rational knowledge. Knowledge in its turn 
was not built for him out of irreducible ultimate data, 
such as sensations or essences. Knowledge was for him 
not a Wesensschau, an absorption in or a self-identifica- 
tion with the immediate, or a dream-like, idle esthetic 
contemplativeness, but essentially a dynamic and 
transitive process. Genuine knowledge must be com- 
municable, according to him. “It is my opinion,” he 
writes in a letter to Sinclair, “that philosophy must 
become a well-regulated system, which should be no 
less teachable than geometry 1s” (vol. 19, p. 273). 
Hegel had no use for soft twilight zones, for the dusk 
of the night in which all cows are black. His ideal was 
the clear steady light of the afternoon sun. What 
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appealed to him was cold objective necessity, hard 
thinking, and not ecstasy, effervescent enthusiasm, 
or the naive prattle of babies through whose mouths 
God is supposed to speak. If there was anything which 
he combated with special vehemence, it was intuition. 
In intuition he would have seen nothing but a pretext 
on the part of mountebanks for saving themselves the 
sweat of labor, or a juggler’s trick for covering up 
counterfeited commonplaces with the lustre of prophetic 
deliverances. He accordingly draws a sharp distinction 
between two types of knowledge, between what he calls 
Erkennen and what he calls Wissen —a distinction 
which has become the cornerstone of pragmatism 
(vol. 2, pp. 115-16). Wissen corresponds to what Wil- 
liam James used to call acquaintance with, Erkennen 
to knowledge about. Immediate experience is momen- 
tary, evanescent, self-terminating, and cannot therefore 
serve as a basis for cognition, through which alone “man 
realizes his vocation to be an image of God.” It is only 
Erkennen that can offer a foundation for all rational 
knowledge. For significant knowledge is public, trans- 
ferable; as such it must thus be self-transcending and 
relational, it must be a knowledge that has its ground 
in and refers to something else than the immediate 
datum. 

Like Hegel’s romanticism, his idealism, too, has to be 
taken with quite a grain of salt. To be sure, his funda- 
mental categories, such as purpose, activity, unity or 
relatedness, self-consciousness, seem to be borrowed 
either directly or indirectly from mind. But most of 
these categories can be found in philosophers, like 
Aristotle or Leibniz, who can hardly be characterized 
as idealists in the strict serse of the term. Self-con- 
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sciousness, of course, is a strictly idealistic category. 
But as far as this is concerned it is characteristic of 
Hegel that consciousness was for him not a point of 
departure but a point of arrival. Consciousness is not 
the origin but the consummation of knowledge, the 
crowning phase of a reflective process. What underlies 
knowledge is not bits of consciousness but Begriffe 
or concrete universals. A Begriff is a combination of a 
Platonic idea and an Aristotelian entelechy; i it is both a 
cognitive and a dynamic and organizing principle. 
Before the concrete universal becomes an und fiir sich, 
before it attains actualization and self-clarification in 
consciousness, it exists an sich, that is, in a cognitively 
potential dimension, or apart from consciousness. It is 
in this sense that Hegel speaks of “blind, non-thinking 
concepts appearing in nature,” or says that “the con- 
cept does not dwell merely in our heads and is not 
merely made by us,” that “it is inherent in the things 
themselves, is that through which they are what they 
are” (vol. 5, p. 18 and vol. 6, p. 328). He finds fault with 
the Lockean ideas, because they are not an sich enough, 
because they are what they are only through their 
relation to consciousness (vol. 15, p. 382). Hegel’s 
meaning can be illustrated by the case of language. All 
the principles of language may be said to coalesce into 
a kind of center of gravity, which is their concept. This 
concept exists irrespective of the fact that the people 
who use language may not be aware of it. It is only in 
the mind or in the system of grammarians that language, 
or rather its concept, becomes self-conscious. 

Hegel was not concerned with launching upon the 
world another Copernican revolution. ‘‘The philosoph- 
ical manner of representing things does not consist in 
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a whimsical attempt to walk on one’s head for a change, 
after having marched for so long on one’s feet, nor in 
an endeavor to see one’s every day face painted up” 
(vol. 7, p. 18). The epistemological era inaugurated by 
Kant spelled for Hegel nothing but scepticism. Again 
and again he points out that epistemology is a fruitless 
enterprise. The neo-realists in this respect have hardly 
improved upon Hegel. Most of their arguments are 
clearly stated in his works. Hegel did not mince words 
to denounce the futility of a belief that the problem of 
knowledge is prior to and independent of the problem 
of being. In the first place, he declares, in agreement 
with his general opposition to formalism, that to exam- 
ine knowledge in detachment from objects known is as 
absurd as to learn how to swim outside the water. In 
the second place, he asserts, in the spirit of a well known 
Spinozistic argument, that the very method and en- 
tities used in the examination of knowledge are them- 
selves cases of knowledge, and consequently presuppose 
the validity of knowledge. And finally he would say that 
to shift upon mind and consciousness responsibility for 
difficulties and antinomies is to display an excessive 
tenderness to outside reality, and means above all to 
betray a naive belief that a change in the locus of prob- 
lems might result in a change in the nature of problems 
(vol. 6, pp. 86-9, also vol. 16, p. 504 and pp. 520-9). 
Although consciousness is not a point of departure 
for Hegel, it must of course be admitted that the begin- 
ning and the end ultimately coincide for him. But in the 
case of Hegel one can often ignore the origin and end of 
the journey and confine oneself to a consideration of the 
travelling process as such. Regarded from this angle 
Hegel’s doctrine of knowledge proves to bear great 
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similarities to that maintained by extreme realism. 
Like the extreme realists, Hegel is an epistemological 
monist. Knowledge does not operate for him by means 
of intermediaries or agents. Knowledge is not an illusory 
enterprise confined to symbols, representative ideas, 
or to appearances. There are no screens interposed 
between knowledge and reality, nor are there any 
opaque walls or any things in themselves impervious 
to the rays of knowledge. ““The inscription on the veil 
of Isis vanishes before thought” (vol. 7, p. 16). “To 
say that we cannot penetrate into the essence of nature, 
that we cannot grasp the nature of God is to believe 
that he is envious. God communicates and reveals what 
he is”’ (vol. 6, pp. 277-8). To the moderns like Edding- 
ton who confine knowledge to appearances Hegel would 
have answered that all knowledge must have a relevance 
to reality, that appearances are appearances of things 
and not of themselves, and finally that appearances 
themselves do not appear but are. In one important 
respect, moreover, Hegel goes further than the most 
extreme realists. He does not bifurcate knowledge into 
two types — existential and non-existential. Knowledge 
is for him a serious affair and not a mere otiose game 
dealing with hypothetic propositions. All knowledge is 
thus existential for him. Even the so-called formal 
elements of knowledge, the categories, are parts of the 
things themselves (ibid., p. 93). 

It is this attribution of an existential character to 
knowledge that throws special light on Hegel’s crusade 
for metaphysics. In this holy war he was concerned with 
combating two enemies: subjectivism and formalism. 
Subjectivism was for him a hornets’ nest of both theo- 
retical and moral evils. ‘The disease of our age,” he 
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declares, “‘lies in the fact that it identifies knowledge 
with what is subjective, and that this subjectivism is 
made something ultimate”’ (vol. 6, p. 73). In subjec- 
tivism he saw the source of individual conceit, the 
arbitrariness of self-made opinions, insubordination, 
and of dissensions among human beings. To turn to 
introspection, to dig into emotions or instincts for clues 
to the mysteries of reality, to look for light on objective 
situations in inquiries about how things feel to con- 
sciousness seemed to him a pretext for shunning reality 
and for evading hard work. It is much easier, he would 
have said, to explain war by warlike instincts than by 
a study of the objective conditions which make for war 
and peace. But if subjectivity was blind, to use a 
Kantian expression, form was empty. (The term form 
is as ambiguous in Hegel as it is in Aristotle. Sometimes 
he means by form the universalizing and generalizing 
element; in this case a repudiation of form denotes an 
advocacy of specificity. At other times he means by 
form the individuating element; in this case a fight 
against form is tantamount to a fight against speci- 
ficity.) 

Hegel accordingly made it his task to reconstruct all 
culture on the basis of objective content. Thus logic 
was made an objective and existential science both in 
the sense that it was detached from psychology, or 
from inquiries about how we think, and also in the 
sense that it was made to bear upon truth and reality 
and not merely to center in an interest in consistency 
or in a manipulation of forms of thought applicable to 
any subject matter. In a similar manner he proceeded 
in the case of ethics, art, and religion. All these disci- 
plines were given a basis in objective reality; they were 
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made to transcend mere states of consciousness, such as 
desires, intentions, or feelings. Their validity was made 
to depend upon content and not upon formal considera- 
tions, such as duty for duty’s sake, or consistency with 
universal principles, or conformity to nature. Thus in 
the case of ethics he repudiated all attempts to base it 
either on inner intentions or on purely formal and there- 
fore meaningless ideas such as the good, loyalty, and 
love; in the case of art he rejected both the attempt to 
make it an expression of emotions and to reduce it to 
imitation; in the case of religion he refused to follow 
the deistic philosophy of enlightenment which made 
God a formal entity devoid of any concrete content. 

Hegel’s existential logic is still a source of horror to 
many philosophers. They see in it both a contradiction 
in terms and a dubious enterprise destructive of all 
intellectual discipline. For on the one hand, this view 
contaminates logic with the contingency, transitoriness, 
and instability of existence; on the other hand it sup- 
plies with truth and elevates to the rank of reality any 
system that can be built up coherently. Of course 
Hegel himself is hardly touched by either of these 
considerations. The first objection disregards the fact 
that the kind of existence Hegel gives to logic has little 
to do with the contingency of sense reality. The second 
argument rests on a presupposition which Hegel re- 
pudiated above everything else, namely the belief in 
formal logic, or the view that there are vacant and 
floating forms which can be used for the construction 
of any system. 

Few people will nowadays be willing to follow Hegel 
in his gigantic attempt to identify metaphysics with 
logic so as to show that reality is at bottom rational 
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and unitary. Most people will regard as futile Hegel’s 
well-meant efforts to integrate the categories of meta- 
physics with the forms of traditional logic into one 
hierarchical structure by making the lower and more 
general forms lead to and merge into the higher and 
more specific ones. But at the same time it cannot be 
denied that the question of a material logic, when 
stripped of the special motives with which it was con- 
nected for Hegel, is as acute now as it was a hundred 
years ago. It is even being given serious attention in 
quarters where it would have met not long ago with 
ridicule. Many thinkers are being attracted to a mate- 
rial logic owing to a growing dissatisfaction with a 
formalism that commits itself to a divorce of essence 
from existence, or of possibility from actuality, and 
therefore leaves unexplained the question of the appli- 
cation or of the relevance of formal elements to reality. 

The spirit of the Hegelian existential logic is most 
alive today in pragmatism and especially in the 
naturalistic school of Dewey. The pragmatists are in- 
terested in the case of logic not so much in the meta- 
physical status of formal elements as in the part they 
play in the various types of knowledge. Logic in reality 
becomes reduced for them to scientific methodology. 
Believing with Hegel that form is inseparable from sub- 
ject matter, they make the value of categories consist 
in the functions which they perform in knowledge. 
Since they are naturalists and temporalists, since in 
contradistinction to Hegel they do not believe that 
subject matter can be fixed once and for all, they carry 
the temporal and contingent character Ae experience 
into the very heart of the categories. Form is thus 
assimilated to content, and the categories are made as 
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variable, as dynamic, as empirical as the content itselt. 
Logic too becomes experimental. 

The methodological aspect of material logic has 
proved to be of a significance by far transcending the 
confines of logic proper. The idea of a method which 
lays chief emphasis on content has been exercising a 
tremendous influence especially on the cultural sciences. 
It is no exaggeration to say that it has supplied them 
with their vital nerve. And today, just as in the day of 
Hegel, this idea still forms the axis around which the 
controversies in and about the cultural sciences revolve. 
Are such disciplines as literature and politics to be re- 
garded as closed systems, are we to interpret them, both 
evaluatively and genetically, in an immanent sense, in 
their own terms, or are we to go for their explanation 
beyond their own limits to the cultural and social me- 
dium in which they areimbedded? Isart amatter of mere 
form having no meaningful reference outside itself, or 
does it point significantly to a wider reality than itself? 
Is the artist a prophet and seer possessing a special key 
to the shrines of truth, or is he an entertainer playing 
with images that have no relevance to truth or falsity? 
To be sure, not many present-day thinkers answer these 
questions and many other similar questions precisely 
in the same way as Hegel answered them. But the fact 
that so many contemporary thinkers do solve these 
problems in terms of objective content is the most elo- 
quent testimony to the vitality of Hegel’s influence. 

The positivistic avalanche that had threatened at the 
end of the nineteenth century to engulf all metaphysics 
has begun of late to recede. In this way it has become 
much easier for one to appreciate the significance of 
Hegel’s advocacy of metaphysics. Contemporary phi- 
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losophy i is rich in sympathetic echoes of the Hegelian 
opposition to positivism. Hegel could have hoped for no 
better vindication of metaphysics than the one so strik- 
ingly expressed in the following words of Professor 
Whitehead: “‘We can never catch the actual world tak- 
ing a holiday from the sway of metaphysical first princi- 
ples” (Process and Reality, p. 7). If Hegel combatted 
empiricism it was not merely because, after the fashion 
of the Greek philosophers, he distrusted sense experi- 
ence, or because he missed rationality in the experi- 
mental sciences, but also because he was repelled by the 
atomism and worship of naked facts with which empiri- 
cism traditionally associated itself. Empiricism is 
according to Hegel an impossible philosophy, for it 
presupposes what it denies. When Professor Whitehead 
says that “every scientific memoir in its record of facts 
is shot through and through with interpretations” 
(ibid., p. 22) he is only unwittingly restating Hegelian 
ideas. Hegel emphasizes again and again that those 
scientists who repeat after Bacon and Newton that they 
can dispense with interpretations, point of view, or what 
they call hypotheses, only deceive themselves. Science 
is not a domestication and cultivation of wild facts 
picked up at random. “Man,” says Hegel, “‘is a born 
metaphysician” (Werke, vol. 6, p. 199), and Newton 
was no less human and therefore metaphysical than the 
ordinary man in his work-a-day experience. “There is 
more thought in experimental physics than it knows and 
is ready to admit; it is much better than it claims to 
be” (vol. 7, p. 6). The atoms themselves are nothing but 
metaphysical entities (vol. 6, p. 199). 

If Hegel opposed empiricism largely because of its 
positivistic trend, he quarreled with science mainly on 
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account of its mechanistic assumptions. Despite the 
fantastic remedies proposed by him for the ailments of 
science, he clearly saw the nature of the troubles that 
followed for Western civilization in the wake of the sci- 
entific outlook on the world. Whatever one may think 
of his diagnosis of the disease, it is obvious that the 
critics of science in the second half of the nineteenth 
century have hardly added anything to his findings. 
After reading Hegel the arguments of a Ward or Berg- 
son sound anything but original. Science is a lethal 
chamber in which living things are killed in order to be 
dissected and analysed. The abstract generalizing think- 
ing which dominates science leaves no place for unique- 
ness, individuality, and spontaneity; the qualitative 
variety of immediate experience is crushed by it to a 
uniform and dead level where only quantitative and 
external determinations remain. Hegel waxes quite 
eloquent in describing the evils entailed by this abstract 
mode of thinking. ‘Through the intrusion of abstract 
thought the wealth of the infinite variety of nature 
dwindles away, its springs die out, its plays of color fade. 
What in nature hums and buzzes with life, is silenced in 
the quiet monotony of thought; the warm abundance 
which crystallizes itself into a thousand and one enticing 
wonders withers in dry forms and amorphous generali- 
ties which resemble a thick Northern fog” (vol. 7, pp. 
12-13). 

Hegel’s 4éte noire was the Newtonian mechanics, and 
he attacked science mainly in so far as it was modelled 
upon this mechanics. From the world of Newton all 
spontaneity is banished; all movements in it are derived 
from external impacts; all differences are reduced in it 
ultimately to numerical differences. Matter is converted 
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in it into a conglomerate of atoms devoid of inner bonds, 
an assemblage of homogeneous particles the only com- 
merce between which consists in an external exchange 
of places. Mechanism, moreover, has proved to be a 
highly contagious disease which has spread from the 
natural sciences to all culture. Hegel detected its germs 
everywhere. Thus in empiricism it showed itself in the 
pulverization of knowledge into passive sensory bits 
held together by the cement of fortuitous associations. 
In psychology it expressed itself in the conception of a 
static mind made up of independent and self-sufficient 
strands or faculties. History became under its influence 
a kaleidoscopic succession of personalities acting with- 
out rhyme or reason or at best each acting for his own 
reasons. Human society in general became reduced by 
it to an aggregate of atomic individuals each spurred to 
activity by a preliminary calculation of possible ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, an aggregate held together 
by the external relation of contracts, fear, or police 
coercion. 

In contradistinction to the modern critics of science, 
Hegel did not want to throw science overboard. He had 
a too great respect for rational knowledge of which sci- 
ence is an expression to sacrifice it in favor of any other 
mode of experience. Unlike the modern critics of science, 
who would turn from science to the worship of the irra- 
tional, Hegel did not find enough rationality and neces- 
sity in science. And strangely enough, it was mechanics 
that was for him the least rational science, because me- 
chanics had genuine laws and because it was, moreover, 
based on mathematics. “In the domain of mechanics we 
find laws in the proper sense of the term. For laws de- 
note connections between two simple determinations so 
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that the whole connection is exhausted by their simple 
relation to each other, both determinations maintaining 
an appearance of freedom in regard to each other” 
(Werke, vol. 7, p. 106). In other words, there can be no 
necessity and therefore rationality in science as long as 
it is based on external relations, or as long as its laws 
express functional relationships between independent 
variables. As to mathematics it on the whole symbolizes 
the externality of mechanics both by the purely calculat- 
ing character of its operations as well as by the tauto- 
logical nature of its propositions. (It must be admitted 
that a more detailed study of Hegel would reveal that 
his attitude towards mathematics was far from being 
either consistent or simple.) 

Hegel’s diagnosis of the troubles of science as well as 
the remedies offered by him clearly show that his ideal 
was by no means to cut all things to the same size and to 
dump all differences into the abyss of one grey whole. 
He dreamt of a type of knowledge which should do jus- 
tice to uniformity and variety, unity and plurality, in- 
dividuality and generality, contingency and necessity. 
This he thought he could achieve best by conceiving all 
knowledge as dealing with organic wholes. With Aris- 
totle Hegel believed that an organism is a self-sufficient 
individuality, determined in its behavior not from with- 
out but from within, that the laws of organisms express 
not a relationship between themselves and their environ- 
ment but an unfolding and differentiation of inner po- 
tentialities. As to the mutual relationship of the various 
wholes Hegel, like the emergent evolutionists, regards 
all reality as a hierarchy of structures which are partly 
independent of and partly dependent upon one another. 
All sciences, beginning with mechanics and ending with 
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philosophy, are thus arranged around a scale of growing 
qualitative complexity. Like the emergent evolutionists 
and the configurationists, Hegel asserts that “the cate- 
gories of the lower stages cannot be used as an explana- 
tion of the higher ones,” and that “the properties of a 
whole cannot be assimilated to those of its parts” 
(Werke, vol. 7, p. 34 and p. 97). Unlike the emergent 
evolutionists, Hegel does not hold that the bridge lead- 
ing from system to system consists in an external 
temporal relation, that systems become more complex 
because they come later in time. What determines the 
passage of one system into another is an inner purposive- 
ness, which makes the lower system look up to the 
higher as its ‘truth’, or justification (ibid., p. 32). 
Plurality and variety in this way prove to be a mirage. 
Hegel as usual takes away with one hand what he gives 
with the other. 

Hegel’s famous dialectic is in reality an expression of 
this organic conception. Hegel early came to the con- 
clusion that things live in societies; to use Professor 
Whitehead’s term, that things are Saad and not 
atomic in structure, that the parts of these molecules 
are related by an intimate interpenetration. These mole- 
cules, however, are not built on the homeopathic prin- 
ciple of an attraction of like by like. For Hegel was also 
struck early by the fact that there are systems which 
are either built up by different determinations varying 
in inverse proportions, such as distance and weight in 
the case of levers, or are maintained by an interplay of 
direct opposites, as manifested by the poles of a magnet. 
Here we see how different and even opposite determina- 
tions not only do not cancel each other but actually rein- 
force and give meaning to each other. What especially 
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impressed Hegel was the circumstance that in human 
associations actions which from an individual point of 
view might be interpreted as self-defeating or self- 
destructive are from the point of view of group life self- 
preservative. Thus in love to lose oneself really means 
to gain oneself. Again in economic life excessive spend- 
ing which spells ruin to the spender from an individual 
point of view may redound even to his benefit from the 
point of view of society as a whole. 

It must be pointed out that the Hegelian dialectic is 
not concerned with time. The famous thesis, anti-thesis, 
and synthesis do not represent temporal transitions or 
stages evolving one out of another. It is no accident that 
Hegel borrowed from mechanics the terms with which 
he characterizes the aspects of a dialectical whole: he 
calls them moments. The moments of a mechanical 
force or the poles of a magnet certainly neither succeed 
nor follow each other in time. “It is not to be main- 
tained that the concept arrives at anything new; the 
last determination coincides with the first” (Werke, vol. 
8, p. 65). If Hegel believed that by means of his dialectic 
he was able to make a qualitatively monistic universe 
yield variety, he thus only deceived himself. What 
takes place in a dialectical process is an ever-recurring 
self-mirroring. Whatever is in the ultimate whole is 
eternally present in it. 

Despite Hegel’s anti-temporal bias, his dialectic has 
proved to be pregnant with far-reaching consequences. 
Even from a purely negative point of view the signifi- 
cance of the dialectic has been tremendous. It has turned 
out to be a powerful instrument in exposing one-sided 
ideas and tendencies. Hegel himself often wields it with 
great force, showing the fallacies involved in using ideas 
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apart from their correlatives or outside the contexts of 
which they are organic parts. His masterly analysis of 
notions like subject and object, person and thing, means 
and end, inner and outer, has hardly been surpassed. 
Through his dialectic Hegel was led to the view that in- 
tellectual tendencies go in lumps, that ideas become 
illegitimate the moment they are detached from their 
native home. The Hobbesian or Benthamite philosophy 
of morality, for instance, was an integral part of a cer- 
tain cultural whole; to apply it to modern culture means 
only to misplace it. 

The positive influence of the Hegelian dialectic shows 
itself in such apparently widely divergent philosophies 
as certain varieties of neo-Kantianism and pragmatism. 
Those doctrines of knowledge that refuse to lean upon 
things in themselves, upon inalterable simple data, 
eternal essences, indefinables, upon ideas existing ante- 
cedently to their functions and operations — these doc- 
trines are all inspired, either directly or indirectly by 
Hegel. It is Hegel who has supplied the roots for the 
pragmatic doctrine of the contextual nature of ideas, of 
the mediated, functional, prospectival character of 
significant knowledge. From Hegel the pragmatists 
learned that there are no vagabond ideas without home 
attachments and biographies, that ideas do not bear 
their identification marks on their faces. They are es- 
sentially meanings; they are therefore what they be- 
come. The relation between meanings is the same as 
that obtaining between the component parts of a dia- 
lectical whole: it is reciprocal, complementary, and 
functional. The meaning of one part of such a whole 
does not exist independently of that of the other. One 
part is what it is because of the other. One has only to 
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think of Dewey’s analysis of stimulus and response to 
realize the importance of this. 

A functional view of course involves temporal con- 
siderations. And even Hegel himself was by no means 
able to keep time out of his system altogether. It is true 
the absolute does not get richer as time advances. It 
keeps all its wealth in the form of bullion in its under- 
ground vaults. But the coining of the bullion and the 
using of the coins take place in time. From the point of 
view of the human users of the coins it matters little 
whether they come out of pre-existing bullion or whether 
they are born anew. As long as they were never before 
used by any human beings in this form they are for all 
practical purposes new-born. 

Hegel, moreover, forgets about timelessness when he 
comes to deal with history. Here we hear him say: “In 
nature nothing happens under the sun. . . . Only in the 
changes which take place in culture is there novelty” 
(Werke, vol. 9, p. 67). The introduction of time makes 
the notion of dialectic significant from a new angle. 
Dialectic in this sense becomes an expression of the fact 
that culture is essentially a cumulative process. The 
earlier stages of cultural processes are surpassed but 
they are not annihilated; they survive in a transfigured 
shape, or, in Hegel’s words, they are transcended. This 
means that we must realize not only that past ideas and 
forms of culture were true and had meaning in their 
time but also that the present would be impossible 
without the past, and above all that the past becomes 
more clarified and significant as time advances. 

It is true, Hegel is far from being consistent on this 
score. On the one hand, he shows himself to be an heir of 
the universalistic and humanistic ideas of the eighteenth 
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century. We hear him say that “the philosophy, science, 
and art of the ancients form the basis of modern cul- 
ture,” that “we have in this respect an uninterrupted 
development of the same structure whose foundation, 
walls, and roof have remained the same” (ibid., p. 59). 
On the other hand, we find in Hegel a conception of cul- 
ture suggesting that history represents not a rectilinear 
development in which cultures grow out of one another 
but rather a zigzag curve in which, after the fashion of 
Spengler, windowless cultural monads spontaneously 
emerge and disappear. In accordance with this point of 
view Hegel makes history deal not with humanity as 
such but with cultural organisms, each having a differ- 
ent form and a different content (vol. 9, pp. 86-7). We 
are even told that the political forms of states, which are 
the highest expression of reason, are non-cumulative, 
that there is no historic continuity between the political 
institutions of one culture and those of another (ibid., 
Pp: 59). 

The fact that the Hegelian dialectic lends itself to an 
interpretation in temporal terms has become the corner 
stone of the building erected by Marx and his followers. 
These thinkers appropriated from Hegel the idea that 
culture is organic in its nature and that all history re- 
volves around cultural organisms. They, however, 
shifted the center of these organisms from race or na- 
tional spirit to economic institutions. The Marxians 
were above all interested in making economic institu- 
tions historic products. They accordingly transformed 
the Hegelian notion of logical development into tem- 
poral evolution. For Hegel all historic development is 
necessary and immanent. Institutions come into being 
and die not by decree, they disintegrate not because of 
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external causes, such as war, or because of the wicked- 
ness of human beings, but because they carry within 
themselves the germs of their destruction as well as the 
anti-bodies making for their recovery. This the Marx- 
ians accepted with certain important modifications. 
They replaced the continual striving for greater spiritual 
freedom, which was for Hegel the moving force of his- 
tory, by material necessity. They also went far beyond 
the conciliatory nature of Hegel’s philosophy. The 
Hegelian harmonious arrangement of complementary 
and mutually balancing aspects of dialectic wholes be- 
came for them a historic succession of clashes between 
antagonistic classes. Contradiction between economic 
interests was thus made the driving force of history. 
The introduction of time involves both advantages 
and disadvantages for a radical theory of social reality. 
Temporalism supplies a basis for genuine pluralism; it 
makes possible an experimental approach to reality and 
leaves place for human initiative, novelty, and revolu- 
tionary advance. On the other hand, temporalism re- 
moves from existence all backbone, leaves the gates of 
reality open for undesirable surprises, and hence de- 
prives action of the props of assurance and faith. Con- 
temporary Marxian philosophy is accordingly divided 
into two main varieties: dialectic materialism and mech- 
anistic materialism. The mechanistic materialists cling 
to the old-fashioned deterministic monism. They admit 
ultimately only one kind of explanation or law, the kind 
exemplified in mechanics. Applied to the social science 
this means that all higher cultural manifestations are 
regarded as epiphenomena, and that all efficacy is 
relegated to the underlying economic factors. The 
orientation of the mechanistic materialists is on the 
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whole anti-temporal. In this way they can endow 
the process of history with necessity and account for the 
inevitability of the desired end. The dialectical material- 
ists, on the other hand, take time most seriously. They 
are drifting more and more towards a genuine pluralistic 
philosophy. They still make matter the basis of reality. 
But the quantitative aspects of matter are for them 
principles of necessary but not of sufficient explanation. 
For reality possesses for them also specificity and quali- 
tative variety, which can be sufficiently accounted for 
only by the special principles of the various sciences. In 
the social sciences they go even so far as to assert that 
higher cultural manifestations, such as politics or litera- 
ture, can exercise an influence upon the economic basis. 

The conflict of views in the Marxian interpretation of 
Hegelianism tends to throw a stronger light on an irrec- 
onciliable dualism which runs like a red thread through 
the whole Hegelian system. All the eloquence of the 
dialectic intermediaries has proved to be powerless to 
bring about peace between function and structure, be- 
tween process and reality, which are as much at logger- 
heads in Hegel as they are in contemporary philosophy. 
A fundamental opposition to mechanism and formalism, 
to-any necessity imposed from without, to rigid and 
ready-made ideas waiting to be fitted into any emer- 
gency, made Hegel advocate spiritual activity as the 
essence of reality. It made him repudiate all thinghood, 
liquify all solid and frozen concepts, made him replace 
all givenness by constructions whose being coincides 
with their emergence. “Spirit must not be regarded as a 
thing. . . . Spirit is absolutely restless, pure activity, it 
is not ready before its own emergence, it does not keep 
itself hiding beyond the mountain of appearances”’ 
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(Werke, vol. 7, pp. 6-7). It is in this way that all experi- 
ence was reduced by Hegel to knowledge, that the raw 
material of sensations was eaten up by thought, that the 
concepts themselves were etherized into relations. We 
hear that “quality is a finite category which has its 
proper place in the realm of nature and not in that of 
spirit” (vol. 6, p. 179). Even existence was converted 
into a relation. It is from this point of view that history 
is made an open process, and reality is conceived as a 
nodal point or a critical moment in a process constantly 
about to go over into something else. 

Along with this creative, culminative, infinite, and 
fundamentally modern tendency there runs in Hegel an 
opposite trend of thought, essentially Greek in inspira- 
tion. Like the Greeks, Hegel was convinced that the 
universe was a cosmos, permeated by rationality, neces- 
sity, order, and perfection. Like the Greeks, he believed 
that the perfect cannot arise from the imperfect, that 
reality is complete, that it is not susceptible to evolu- 
tion. It is from this point of view that spirit is charac- 
terized as actuality rather than as activity and that 
actuality is declared to be a richer determination than 
possibility (vol. 6, p. 285). We hear that ideals cannot 
be so impotent as to be incapable of realization (ibid., p. 
283). We hear of such things as eternal truths. “The 
purpose of knowledge is to get at the reason inherent in 
nature, at its eternal harmony” (vol. 8, p. 7). We are 
told that philosophy, art, and religion have the same 
content, “that philosophy does not bring forth anything 
new; what we establish through reflection is already 
contained in the preconceptions of every one” (vol. 6 
p- 30). Spirit is thus conceived not as a process, as a 
progressive striving for freedom, as the creative ad- 
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vance in history. It is made static and reified in the form 
of God, who i is the embodied essence of all rationality, 
which in its turn is identified with a pre-established pur- 
posiveness. It is in accordance with this that history is 
made a closed system and is declared to end with Chris- 
tianity. “The Christian world is a world of fulfilment, 
the principle has been realized here; in Christianity 
there is nothing for the idea to be dissatisfied with”’ 
(vol. 9, p. 416). It is characteristic of this static concep- 
tion of rationality that Hegel illustrates it by the 
example of children who know and want what their par- 
ents want. All history consists of such children, who may 
think that they are playing and following their own free 
decisions, but the nature as well as the outcome of their 
games has been predetermined by a wise providence. 
Hegel’s universe thus becomes a block universe, as Wil- 
liam James used to call it. It, moreover, assumes all the 
earmarks of a rigid mechanistic universe. It is as closed, 
as inclusive, as predetermined as any mechanistic uni- 
verse was ever imagined to be. In words to which a 
Laplace would gladly have subscribed, Hegel proclaims 
that “in regard to the reciprocal connection of the 
whole, metaphysics can assert that the whole universe 
would collapse if one particle of dust were destroyed”’ 
(vol. 3, p. 10). As in any mechanistic system, all variety 
and all differences are only surface phenomena here. 
“The universe is the realization of divine reason; only 
on its surface do we see the play of irrational chance” 
(vol. 7, p. 100). What the mechanist calls necessity and 
fatalism is here designated as rationality and reconcilia- 
tion. ‘‘Philosophy is general reconciliation and peace of 
mind” (vol. 2, p. 48). 

To these objections Hegel might have answered that 
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it is precisely characteristic of the dialectic elena to 
make extremes meet and to synthetize antinomies. But 
such an answer is only tantamount to a restatement of 
the same problem in different terms. Indeed the gravest 
charge that can be made against the whole dialectical 
enterprise is the fact that this method is all too often 
used for converting the statement of a problem into its 
solution. Hegel’s work teems with purely verbal and 
circular solutions. We are told by Hegel that everything 
in philosophy must be constructed or deduced. Whether 
or not this tenet is possible in principle, whether or not 
it is possible to deprive philosophy of any Archimedean 
point or fixed fulcrum, it is a fact that this deduction 
actually turned out in Hegel’s hands to be either a 
rationalization of personal and national prejudices or a 
fanciful allegoric interpretation of facts commonly ac- 
cepted by the prevailing scientific fashion. Hegel thus 
deduces private property, monogamous marriage, the 
divine necessity of war, the class division of society, and 
the whole complex of Protestant morality. We are shown 
“the rational necessity of the fact that we have no more 
and no less than five senses” (vol. 7, p. 123). It is need- 
less to point out that the number five is borrowed from 
the psychology of the day. Everything conceivable is 
deduced: the seasons of the year, the three ages of hu- 
man life, the three periods of the day, the fact that the 
Greek assemblies convened in the morning, while the 
British parliament meets in the evening, etc., (ibid., p. 
62). As soon as the magic of the deduction forsakes 
Hegel, he cuts the Gordian knot simply by calling the 
recalcitrant facts names. He calls such facts contingent, 
and contingent facts, we are told, must not beconstructed 
a priori (vol. 6, p. 404). Although Hegel often assures us 
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that chance is an objective category, in the last analysis 
contingency turns out to be a matter of arbitrary selec- 
tion. “Contingent is what has the ground of its being 
not in itself but in another” (ibid., p. 273). This can only 
mean that contingent is what cannot be incorporated 
into organic wholes, what cannot be made to fit into a 
preconceived scheme. 

The fact, so much deplored by Pascal, that reason 
can be bent in any direction is strikingly exemplified by 
Hegel. Whether it was due to a temperamental opportu- 
nism or whether it was due to a tragic realization of 
‘ailures the fact is that he so often forgot his public 
reason for private reasons and claimed exemption from 
his own premises. To suit his personal prejudices he for- 
got his own principle that particulars are abstractions 
and that ultimately there is only one individual — the 
absolute. We hear him define the state as a self-sufficient 
individual, related to other states in an external man- 
ner, and free to assert its will in its own way. That truth 
resides only in the whole is one of the cardinal principles 
of the Hegelian philosophy. Yet when Hegel became 
confronted with the question of the relation between the 
state and religion, or more particularly with the prob- 
lem of conscientious objectors, he got frightened by his 
own premises and began to talk like any other Real 
politiker. We hear him now say that it is only religion 
that refers everything to the whole, that to try to apply 
the religious point of view to everything would spell 
ruin to the state and would lead to fanaticism and to the 
destruction of particularity (vol. 8, p. 362). Moreover, 
he is ready to silence even philosophy in the presence of 
politics, for politicians have to be guided above all by 
expediency and considerations of their own (ibid., p. 
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421). When Hegel was interested in combatting roman- 
ticism and intuition, he proudly declared that he was 
not chasing after fanciful analogies or irresponsible 
whims, that he had no use for the fortunate Sunday 
children to whom God reveals truth in sleep. He was 
not, however, disconcerted in the least by his own sins, 
which were notoriously heavy on this score. He did not 
hesitate to defend his fantastic color theory on the 
flimsy and illogical ground that just as it 1s not neces- 
sary for a person to be a shoemaker in order to decide 
whether or not the shoes fit him, so it is not requisite 
for one to be a professional scientist in order to form an 
opinion about scientific theories (vol. 8, p. 273). Hegel 
flays those historians who, like Livy, wees up ancient 
figures in the garb of shar own age and make military 
leaders of bygone ages deliver speeches after the manner 
of modern lawyers (vol. 9, p. 7). He, however, had no 
scruples in periodizing all history in accordance with his 
own dialectical scheme, in declaring that “the de- 
velopment of philosophy in history must correspond to 
logical philosophy,” in interpreting all history from a 
Furopeo-centric and particularly from a Germano- 
protestant angle, in reading into history fanciful analo- 
gies, in asserting, for instance, that the Crusades were 
the Troyan wars of self-conscious Christianity fought 
against the simplicity and clarity of Mohammedanism 
(ibid., p. 283). 

Heine used to say that “in literature, as in the forests 
of the North American savages, fathers are killed by 
their sons as soon as they become old and feeble.” 
Whether or not Heine’s statement is applicable to poets 
and philosophers in general it is certainly not true in the 
case of Hegel. In terms of Hegel’s own philosophy one 
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has to say that he has been transcended rather than 
killed. He has, however, been transcended in a peculiar 
sense. Many of his premises are being utilized today for 
conclusions from which he would have shrunk in horror. 
By means of his material logic pragmatists try to do 
away with every attempt to live on credit, with every 
notion that is not warranted by experience, and conse- 
quently with the absolute. With his distinction between 
private and immediate Wissen and public and mediate 
Erkennen a recent scientifically oriented school of phi- 
losophy, the so-called Vienna school, has been trying to 
undermine the possibility of a speculative and construc- 
tive metaphysics, by insisting that philosophy, like all 
communicable significant knowledge, can have no other 
content than that possessed by the sciences, that phi- 
losophy therefore must be analytical and critical. With 
the help of his dialectic communists are trying to destroy 
root and branch all the things that were so dear to 
Hegel’s heart: spiritualism, Christianity, and private 
property. 


Jerome RosENTHAL 
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The Russian Skazki 
Te Russian skazki (skazat’, to tell) have been a 


possession alike of peasant’s hut and prince’s 
palace throughout all the Russias, before the 
Revolution. Their heroes’ adventures are linked with 
hundreds of common expressions, are constantly re- 
ferred to in literature, and form almost as much a part 
of the life of the people as the language itself. The peas- 
ant, however, has been the last to become aware that 
these centuries-old repetitions have been the means of 
handing down to a new era a picture of an ancient age, 
of times, customs, religion, and deities no longer his own. 
Wandering singers (few are left now) were able to recite 
by heart epic songs they had learned from the lips of 
their fathers, who had learned them from their fathers, 
who had learned them from their fathers, and so on. 
Days were required to repeat all they knew. About a 
century ago, scholars became interested in the skazki, 
and discovered the supposed nursery tales to be per- 
sisting fragments of a great original epos which had pic- 
tured the heathen mythology of the old Slavonians, 
enriched and blurred by centuries of telling and re- 
telling into an almost hopelessly tangled mass of myth. 
So the first written collections were laboriously taken 
down from the lips of the peasants, losing in the process, 
but thereby opening to the world a unique field of 
investigation with which it is still too little acquainted. 
Russian folk literature is richer in variety, interest, 
and imaginative quality than any in Europe. Russia’s 
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late artistic development, the long preservation of her 
early popular lore, is due to the primitiveness of the 
people and immensity of the country. Long ago, when 
the early Slavonians migrated into Russia from Central 
Asia, they set up pagan gods. To all Aryan peoples, 
Nature has always been alive; water and wind, hills and 
forests, sun and stars, were all inhabited by personal 
deities, forces that could be threatened or propitiated 
but never discounted. With the late dawn of Chris- 
tianity, about the year 1000, the fear of these local gods 
was put under ban by the church, and degenerated into 
superstition. Belief in fantastic things became surrepti- 
tious and optional, transmitted by word of mouth only; 
myths embodying various ancient beliefs, fragments of 
half-forgotten history, memories of lost songs, mistaken 
etymologies, all contaminated with Christian legend and 
morals, were cherished for their story qualities and 
handed down through the generations. Nowadays, the 
professor of any religious belief whatever is suspect in 
Russia. Although the older generation clings to the 
Orthodox Greek traditions, a new generation is growing 
up in the conviction that no God exists. It remains to 
be seen what new fetishes they will erect. 

Such is the genealogy of the Russian folktales: from 
the poetic symbolism of a primitive religion, to the 
ordinary Cinderellas of fiction; from a revered drama of 
the high gods to a group of old wives’ tales. As the 
ancient gods lost their vitality and meaning, they be- 
came conventional figures in a set of fairy tales. Thus 
we have Perun, the Slav God of Thunder, becoming the 
Christian Paladin; or the hero Jvan Tsarevitch, who 
always dauntlessly overcomes the villain in Russian 
stories; or the helpful bird, wolf, horse, or bear, who 
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constantly appears on the scene in the nick of time. 
The olden deities of evil are represented by the horrible 
Koschei the Deathless, Baba Yaga, and others, whom I 
shall describe later. As time passed, we find that the 
great basic myth also lost its coherency, and became 
separated into episodes, fragments, which were embroid- 
ered by local recounting into an incredible number of 
variants. 

The majority of tales resemble in a general way all 
those of Aryan stock: the familiar wicked stepmother, 
the valorous younger son, the magic transformations, 
the animals with human characteristics; but the sub- 
stratum is entirely Russian, and as such, distinctive. 
Let us see what traits we can deduce. 

First of all, the reader finds a complete and refreshing 
absence of the ordinary fairies, gnomes, and giants. 
Goblins, such as [dolische, exist, but they are very rare. 
The field of the skazki is not so much fairy-land as a 
natural wonder-land, where the relations between man 
and the spirit world are familiar and naive. 

This odd blending of myth and reality is carried over 
into the legends dealing with Christ and his disciples 
walking the earth. Based on the gospels, these stories 
are very different in spirit. Christ is presented as a kind, 
just, honest peasant, with democratic sympathies, and 
plenty of sarcastic humor. He is treated with friendly 
familiarity, not in the least with irreverence, but as 
just one of those things that happen every day to 
anyone. 

We also meet with a host of interesting personifica- 
tions of Nature, extraordinary animals, supernatural 
persons, and magical objects, which we finally come to 
greet as old friends in story after story. All mingle with 
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mortals, and are taken for granted by them. Many 
Russian rivérs; such as the Volga and Volkhov, have 
been rendered into almost human characters, and as 
vodyanoy or “‘River-gods’ take part in the action. 
Sorrow and Death appear as visible spirits to persecute 
man, but can be efficaciously dealt with on occasion, 
as in the narrative of “The Soldier and Death.” A sol- 
dier manages to entice Death (an ugly old hag, or some- 
times a skeleton demon) into a sack, ties it up, and fas- 
tens it to the tip of the tallest tree in Bryanski Wood. 
Krutschina, Sorrow, is a peculiarly Russian conception. 
She is depicted as a beggar-woman with “cheeks of 
poppy red,” a wandering devil who attaches herself to 
unfortunate heroes and seduces them into drinking their 
sorrow away in public-houses. The Plague is a phantom 
in an enormous cloak, who “strode along with great 
strides.” 

Most destruction-wreaking of all is Koschei the Death- 
less, the great baleful magician, the sort of pursuer one 
encounters in nightmares. He is probably descended 
from the dread Tatar that over-ran medieval Russia. 
‘“Deathless’ in his case does not mean indestructible, 
but that he cannot die in a natural way — and he is 
always alive again, to be killed in the next tale. He is the 
fearsome enchanter who always bears off the princess 
to his fastness, necessitating pursuit by the hero, who 
must go through terrible ordeals to gain possession of 
Koschei’s life, which is often hidden in an egg in a duck 
in a well in a castle on an island in the middle of the sea, 
or similarly guarded. 

Idolische is another gluttonous ogre, one of the sym- 
bols of paganism in the early ballads. Vertodib and 
Vervogor, the Oak-turner and the Mountain-turner, are 
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equally awe-inspiring figures. But the choice horror ot 
the lot is the Russian witch or female fiend, Baba Yaga 
or Yaga-Bura. 

Old Baba Yaga lives in the forest in a little hut on 
cocks’ legs, that keeps turning round and round. The 
fence around the hut is made of human bones. Instead 
of doorways and the gate, there are feet, and in the 
stead of bolts are hands, and instead of a lock there is a 
mouth with sharp teeth. Baba Yaga rides the winds or 
propels herself over the earth in a mortar, driving her- 
self with the pestle, and wiping out the marks of the 
pestle with her long tongue. She is ever seeking people 
that she may seize and carry off “beyond the high, steep 
hills, the dark, lone woods, the steppes, where the geese 
roam...” to devour. 

Léshi, the Wood-sprite, is somewhat similar to Pan, 
but with “iron hands, cast-iron head, and body of 
bronze,” for no particular reason. The Fearsome Swan 
Maiden, too, is a baffling figure. “Let me see the Swan, 
the fair maiden; let her body glint through her wings, 
and through her body let her bones appear, and from 
bone to bone let the marrow run like a flowing string of 
pearls.’ Like the Lorelei, she is said to sit on the rocks 
and draw sailors down to the deeps. 

Special animals figure to a large extent in Russian 
tales. The sorry nag that magically becomes a wonderful 
wise black horse, whose hoofs make the earth tremble, 
who breathes smoke and flame, is often met with. The 
reference to the “clear-eyed hawk” is one of the strong- 
est metaphors in Russian folk-lore. The crow, equally 
significant, 1s generally a malign being. There is nothing 
surprising, in a Russian tale, about a man’s having for 
sons a boy, a crow, and an eagle. The fish often has a 
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prominent place; it may grant desires in return for its 
liberty, or play a part comparable to that of Reynard 
the Fox in German lore. 

The style and form of these narratives lend them a 
peculiar charm. This is due in part to their very sim- 
plicity and artlessness, and in part to the stylisms and 
conventional phrases which have been added by the 
countless story-tellers, and handed on long after the 
meaning was forgotten. For instance, a little sardonic 
introduction totally extraneous to the matter of the 
story is frequently tacked on. 

“Tf you think of it, what a big world God’s world is. 
In it are rich and poor, and there is room enough for 
them all; and the Lord overlooks and judges them all. 
There are fine folk who have holidays, and wailful folk 
who must moil; every man has his lot.” Or, “You 
know, there are all sorts in this world, good and bad, 
people who do not fear God, and feel no shame before 
their own brother.” 

Often a tale concludes in this fashion: “I was present at 
the feast, drank honey and mead which flowed up to my 
beard, but never entered my mouth.” This would seem 
analogous to the ending “‘I have heard a lie, Ihave tolda 
lie, and God give you joy;” to “ Whoever believes this will 
be blessed;”’ and ‘“Then the wolves wept cows’ tears.”’ 

In the body of the tale, favorite ways of estimating 
distance are: “Maybe near, maybe far, maybe downhill, 
maybe uphill, maybe short, maybe long;” “Whether 
they travelled far or near it is unknown to any man.” 
Distant places of special and marvellous significance 
are designated as the “thrice tenth kingdom,” “the 
thirtieth kingdom beyond the thrice ninth land,” or 
some such compound of numbers. (Incidentally, one 
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setting out to seek his fortune in Russia follows not his 
nose, but his eyes. Often he is further aided by a handy 
guidepost describing what will befail should he take 
either path.) Folk-tale princesses are usually “too beau- 
tiful to be told of in a tale or described with a pen.” 
They, like nearly all the skazka characters, can change 
by striking the earth into any form they wish. Bright 
Finist, of one story, “flies as a bright falcon in the sky, 
and when he strikes the damp earth, he is a hero of 
heroes.” “The grey wolf struck the grey earth and 
became the golden-maned horse.” “The snake disen- 
tangled itself from his neck, struck the grey earth, and 
turned into the maiden of his soul.” 

Another common stylism is the use of the lovely 
adjective, ‘slumbrous’, “‘slumberous’, or ‘dreamy’, on 
every possible occasion. It may be taken to mean ‘en- 
chanted’, when applied to woods and forests. Baba 
Yaga tells her mares “not to stray in the meadows, but 
scatter into the dreamy forest.” The Tsar finds himself 
in a “wood so wild, so dreamy, that he could not get out 
of it anywhere.” 

The basic plots of many folk-tales are, as mentioned 
above, held in common by different peoples. The Cinder- 
ella legend is found everywhere in the civilized world. 
The treatment varies with national character and cus- 
tom — light-hearted and gay in the South, tinged with 
gaunt, wolfish superstition in the North. The guise is 
modified by the influence of adjacent types. Although 
the Christian influence is less marked than in other 
countries, many of the Russian skazki have a curious 
Norse tang; some resemble the Arabian nights in color 
and extravagance of fancy; the bestiaries, particularly 
have a Germanic flavor; yet they are fundamentally 
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Slav. Their charm is compounded of the strange, 
lovable, naive; curiously unfathomable spirit of Russia. 

This spirit shows itself in different ways. The Rus- 
sians are born actors. They love to dramatize a situation. 
They are emotional. One of the first things that strikes 
the reader of a skazka is the dramatic incident, the fast 
action of the tale. However, the stories are not, like the 
German Marchen, neatly planned and rounded off. The 
incidents follow each other as casually and haphazardly 
as happenings in a dream. Persons mentioned at the be- 
ginning are forgotten at the end. The end itself may 
have a regular O. Henry twist. Experiences are related 
in succession, without attempting judgment, without 
even afhirming their credibility. The attitude of the 
Russian peasant mind is characterized by that factu- 
alism which is to be found in all Russian literature. 
He is the careful observer, he may set down the facts, 
but he is callous because he is helpless — not fatalistic, 
for fatalism would imply an inference, a warping of 
facts to suit theory. He only stands and waits: ‘““ Things 
simply happen; our exertions may sometimes do some 
good, but we can only be quietly resigned.” 

Russians hate cant, humbug, selfishness, and avarice, 
for they love to satirize these vices behind a mask of 
quaint domestic humor. The historian cannot, however, 
extract from their folk-tales, as from those of the Span- 
ish or German peasantry, the slightest inkling of the 
relations existing between oppressors and oppressed. 
Yet all the skazki have an underlying tone of sadness 
and gloom. They are tragic, notwithstanding an occa- 
sional note of pungent humor. The fun is inherent in the 
situations presented; it is never boisterous. 

EizaBeTH Lewis 
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HE work of a great poet needs no special features 
of difficulty to make it mysterious. When it has 


them, the reputation of the poet is likely toremain 
ambiguous. This is still true of Donne, and it is true of 
Emily Dickinson, whose verse appeared in an age un- 
favorable for the exercise of intelligence in poetry. Her 
poetry is not like any other poetry of her time; it is not 
like any of the innumerable styles of verse written today. 
In still another respect it is far removed from us. It is a 
poetry of ideas, and it demands of the reader a point of 
view —not an opinion of Prohibition or of the League of 
Nations, but an ingrained philosophy that is more funda- 
mental, the kind of settled attitude that is almost ex- 
tinct in this eclectic age. Yet it is not the sort of poetry 
of ideas which, like Pope’s, requires a point of view only. 
It requires also, for the deepest understanding, which 
must go beneath the verbal excitement of her style, a 
highly developed sense of the specific quality of poetry 
—a quality that most persons accept incidentally as the 
by-product of something else that the poet thinks he has 
to say. This is one reason why Miss Dickinson’s poetry 
has not been widely read. 
There is another reason, and it is intimately involved 


1A review of the recent edition of the letters of Emily Dickinson will be found 
on p. 260 of this issue. 
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with the problem peculiar to a poetry that comes out of 
fundamental ideas. We lack a tradition of criticism. 
There are no points of critical reference that were 
passed to us from a preceding generation. I am not prais- 
ing here the so-called dead-hand of tradition, but rather 
a rational insight into the meaning of the present in 
terms of some imaginable past implicit in our own lives; 
we need a body of ideas that can bear upon the course of 
the spirit and yet remain fixed as a rational instrument. 
We ignore the present, which is momently translated 
into a past, and derive our standards from imaginative 
constructions of the future. Contingency invariably 
breaks these down, leaving us the intellectual chaos 
which is the sore distress of modern criticism. 

Still another fact stands between us and Miss Dickin- 
son. It is the failure of the scholars to feel any curiosity 
about her. We have an institutionalized scholarship, but 
that is no substitute for a critical tradition. Miss Dickin- 
son’s value to the research scholar, who likes historical 
difficulty for its own sake, is slight; she is too near to 
possess the remoteness of literature. Perhaps her ap- 
propriate setting would be the age of Cowley or of 
Donne. Yet in her own historical setting she is, neverthe- 
less, remarkable and special. 

Even more than Hawthorne she is a special case of 
nineteenth century puritanism. The intellectual climate 
into which she was born, in 1830, had, as all times have, 
the features of a transition, but the period was a major 
crisis culminating in the War between the States. After 
that war, in New England as well as in the South, the 
crises were definitely minor until the Great War. It is 
certainly bad history to assume that the surrender of 
Cornwallis in 1781 freed America from the domination 
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of Europe: the War between the States was the second 
and decisive struggle of what one may call the western 
spirit, against the European, and this western spirit won. 
The chief forces of European history since the Middle 
Ages were concentrated in the war between the North 
and the South. The South had some characteristics all 
its own, such as the negro and a landed democracy, but 
there, nevertheless, the most conservative of the Euro- 
pean orders had with great power come back to life. In 
the North, opposing the Southern feudalism, had grown 
up a strong industrial society which was and still is 
‘forward-looking’; it contained all the middle-class 
urban impulses that have been hostile to the agrarian 
classes of Europe since the Reformation. The transfor- 
mation of Europe, in Europe itself, has been gradual. 
The transformation of Europe, in America, was — 
because its two spiritual poles were situated here — 
sudden and dramatic. 

Yet in New England, a generation before the war of 
1861-65, the issue had been met. When Samuel Slater 
in 1790 thwarted the British embargo on mill-machinery 
by committing to memory the whole design of a cotton 
spinner and bringing it to Massachusetts, he planted the 
seed of the ‘western spirit’. By 1825 its growth in the 
east was rank enough to begin choking out the ideas 
and habits of living that New England along with 
Virginia had kept in unconscious allegiance to Europe. 
To the casual observer, perhaps, the New England 
character of 1830 was largely an eighteenth-century 
character. But the theocracy was on the decline, and 
industrialism was rising fast — as Emerson, in an un- 
usually lucid moment put it, things are in the saddle; and 
the energy that built the meeting-house ran the factory. 
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Now the idea that moved the theocratic state is the 
most interesting historically of all American ideas. It 
was, of course, powerful in seventeenth-century Eng- 
land, but in America, where the long arm of Laud could 
not reach, it acquired an unchecked social and political 
influence. The important thing to remember about the 
puritan theocracy is that it permeated, as it could never 
have done in England, a whole society. It gave a final, 
definite meaning to life, the life of pious and impious, 
of learned and vulgar alike. It gave — and this is its 
significance for the work of Emily Dickinson, and in 
only slightly lesser degree for the work of Melville and 
Hawthorne — it gave an heroic proportion and a tragic 
mode to the experience of the individual. The history of 
the New England theocracy, from Apostle Eliot to 
Cotton Mather, is rich in gigantic intellects that broke 
down — or so it must appear to an outsider — in a kind 
of moral decadence and depravity. Socially we may not 
like the New England idea. It had an immense, incal- 
culable value for literature: it dramatized the human 
soul. It created the perfect ‘literary situation’ —a 
situation that the Southern culture did not, or never had 
enough time, to produce. 

But after 1830 the great fortunes were made (in the 
rum, slave, and milling industries), and New England 
became a museum. The whatnots groaned under the 
load of knick-knacks, the fine china dogs and cats, the 
pieces of Oriental jade, the chips off the leaning tower at 
Pisa. There were the rare books and the cosmopolitan 
learning. It was all about equally displayed as the evi- 
dence of a superior culture; for the Gilded Age had 
already begun. But culture, in the true sense, was dis- 
appearing. Where the old order, formidable as it was, 
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had held all this personal experience, this eclectic ex- 
citement, in a comprehensible whole, the new order 
tended to flatten it out in a common experience that 
was not quite in common; it exalted more and more the 
personal and the unique in the interior sense. Where the 
old-fashioned puritans got together on a rigid doc- 
trine, and could thus be individualists in conduct, the 
nineteenth-century New Englander, lacking a genuine 
cultural center, began to beasocial conformist. The com- 
mon idea of the Redemption, for example, was replaced 
by the conformist idea of respectability among neigh- 
bors whose spiritual disorder, not very evident at the 
surface, was becoming acute. A great idea was breaking 
up, and society moved towards an external uniformity 
which is usually the measure of the spiritual chaos 
inside. 

At this juncture Emerson came upon the scene; the 
Lucifer of Concord, he had better be called hereafter, 
for he was the light-bearer who could see nothing but 
light, and was fearfully blind. He looked around and 
saw the uniformity of life, and called it the dead-hand 
of tradition, the tyranny of the theological idea. The 
death of Priam put an end to the hope of Troy, but it 
was a slight feat of arms for the doughty Pyrrhus; 
Priam was an old gentleman and almost dead. So was 
the theocracy; and Emerson killed it. In this way he 
accelerated a tendency that he disliked. It was a great 
intellectual mistake. By it Emerson unwittingly became 
the prophet of a piratical industrialism, a consequence of 
his own wordy individualism that he could not foresee. 
He hoisted himself on his own petard. 

He destroyed more than any other man the puritan 
drama of the soul. The age that followed, from 1865 on, 
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was a genteel secularism; a mildly didactic order of 
feeling whose ornaments were Lowell, Longfellow and 
Holmes. “After Emerson had done his work,” says Mr. 
Robert Penn Warren, “any tragic possibilities in that 
culture were dissipated.” Hawthorne alone in his time 
kept pure, in the primitive terms, the primitive vision; 
he brings the puritan tragedy to its climax. Man, meas- 
ured by a great idea outside himself, is found wanting. 
But in Emerson man is greater than any idea, and being 
himself the Over-Soul is potentially perfect; there is no 
struggle because —I state the Emersonian doctrine, 
which is very slippery, in its extreme terms — because 
there is no possibility of error. There is no drama in 
human character because there is no tragic fault. It is 
not surprising, then, that after Emerson New England 
literature tastes like a drink of Cambric tea. Its very 
center has disappeared. There is Hawthorne looking 
back, there is Emerson looking not too clearly at any- 
thing ahead: Emily Dickinson, who has in her something 
of them both, comes in somewhere between. 

With the exception of Poe there is no American poet 
whose work so steadily emerges, under pressure of cer- 
tain disintegrating obsessions, from the framework of 
moral character. There is none of whom it is truer to 
say that the poet 7s the poetry. Perhaps this explains the 
zeal that her admirers feel for her biography; it explains, 
in part at least, the gratuitous mystery that Mrs. 
Bianchi, a niece of the poet and the official biographer, 
makes of her life. The devoted controversy that Miss 
Josephine Pollitt and Miss Genevieve Taggard have 
started with their excellent books shows the extent to 
which the critics feel the intimate connection of her life 
and work. Admiration and affection are pleased to linger 
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over the details of a great life; but the solution to the 
Dickinson enigma is peculiarly superior to fact. 

The meaning of the identity — which we merely feel 
—of character and poetry would be exceedingly ob- 
scure, even if we could draw up a kind of Binet correla- 
tion between the two sets of facts. She was a recluse; 
but her poetry is rich in a profound and varied experi- 
ence. Where did she get it? Now some of the biographers, 
nervous in the presence of this discrepancy, are eager to 
find her a love affair, and I think this search is due to a 
modern prejudice to the effect that no virgin can know 
enough to write poetry. We shall never learn where she 
got the rich quality of her mind. The moral image that 
we have of Miss Dickinson stands out in every poem; 
it is that of a dominating spinster whose very sweetness 
must have been terrible. Yet her poetry constantly 
moves within an absolute order of truths that over- 
whelmed her simply because to her they were unalter- 
ably fixed. It is dangerous to assume that her ‘life’, 
which to the biographers means the thwarted love- 
affair she is supposed to have had, gave to her poetry a 
decisive direction. It is even more dangerous to suppose 
that it made her a poet. 

Poetry is mysterious, but a poet when all is said is not 
much more mysterious than a banker. The critics re- 
main spellbound by the technical license of her verse 
and by the puzzle of her personal life. Personality is 
always a legitimate interest because it is incurable, but 
as a personal interest only; it will never give up the key 
to any one’s verse. Used to that end, the interest is 
false. “It is apparent,” writes Mr. Conrad Aiken, “that 
Miss Dickinson became a hermit by deliberate and 
conscious choice”? — a sensible remark that we cannot 
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repeat too often. If it were necessary to explain her 
seclusion with disappointment in love, there would re- 
main the discrepancy between what the seclusion pro- 
duced and what brought it about. The effect, which is 
her poetry, would too easily exhaust the simple cause. 
For this cause would reach into the whole complex of 
anterior fact, which was the social and religious struc- 
ture of New England. 

The problem to be kept in mind is thus the meaning 
of her ‘deliberate and conscious’ decision to withdraw 
from life to her upstairs room. This simple fact is not 
very important. But that it must have been her only 
way of acting out her part in the history of her culture, 
which made, with the variations of circumstance, a 
single demand upon all its representatives — this is of 
the greatest consequence. All pity for Miss Dickinson’s 
‘starved life’ is misdirected. Her life was one of the 
richest and deepest ever lived on this continent. 

When she went upstairs and closed the door, she mas- 
tered life by rejecting it. Others in their way had done it 
before; still others did it later. If we suppose — which is 
to suppose the improbable — that the love-affair pre- 
cipitated the seclusion, it was only a pretext; she would 
have found another. (All accounts agree that her lover, 
whoever he was, was a married man — for her pur- 
poses, not an accident.) Mastery of the world by re- 
jecting the world is the doctrine, even if it was not 
always the practice, of Jonathan Edwards and Cotton 
Mather. It is the meaning of fate in Hawthorne: his 
people are fated to withdraw from the world and to be 
destroyed. And it is the exclusive theme of Henry James. 

There is a moral emphasis that connects Hawthorne, 
James, and Miss Dickinson, and I think it is instruc- 
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tive. Between Hawthorne and James lies an epoch. 
The temptation to sin, in Hawthorne, is, in James, 
transformed into the temptation not to do the ‘decent 
thing’. A whole world-scheme, a complete cosmic 
background, has shrunk to the dimensions of the 
individual conscience. This epoch between Hawthorne 
and James lies in Emerson. James found himself in the 
post-Emersonian world, and he could not, without 
violating the detachment proper to an artist, undo 
Emerson’s work; he had that kind of intelligence which 
refuses to break its head against history. There was left 
to him only the value, the historic role, of rejection. He 
could merely escape from the physical presence of that 
world which, for convenience, we may call Emerson’s 
world; he could only take his Americans to Europe upon 
the vain quest of something that they had lost at home. 
His characters, fleeing the wreckage of the puritan cul- 
ture, preserved only their honor. Honor became a sort 
of forlorn hope struggling against the forces of ‘pure 
fact’ that got loose in the middle of the century. Honor 
alone is a poor weapon against nature, being too per- 
sonal, finical, and proud, and James achieved a vic- 
tory only by refusing to engage the whole force of the 
enemy. 

In Emily Dickinson the conflict takes place on a 
vaster field. Now the enemy to all those New England- 
ers was Nature, and Miss Dickinson saw into the 
character of this enemy more deeply than any of the 
others. The general symbol for her is Death, and her 
weapon against Death is the entire powerful dumb-show 
of the puritan mythology led by Redemption and Im- 
mortality. Morally speaking, the problem for James and 
Miss Dickinson is similar. But her advantages were 
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greater than his: they lay in the availability to her of 
the puritan ideas on the theological plane. 

These ideas are, in her poetry, being momently as- 
sailed by the disintegrating force of Nature (appearing 
as Death) which, although it constantly breaks them 
down, constantly redefines and strengthens them. The 
values are purified by the triumphant immersion in 
Nature, by their power to recover from Nature. The 
poet attains to a mastery over experience by facing its 
utmost implications. There is the clash of powerful op- 
posites, and in all great poetry — for Emily Dickinson 
is a great poet — it issues in a stasis of abstraction and 
sensation in which the two elements may be, of course, 
distinguished logically, but not really. We are shown 
our roots in nature by examining our differences with 
nature; we are renewed by nature without being de- 
livered into her hands. When it is possible for a poet to 
perform this task with the greatest imaginative compre- 
hension, a possibility that the poet cannot himself 
create, we have the perfect literary situation. Only a few 
times in the history of English poetry has this situation 
come about. Dante, of course, had it preéminently, but 
in England it lies in the period between about 1580 and 
the Restoration. There was a similar age in New Eng- 
land from which emerged two talents of the first order 
— Hawthorne and Emily Dickinson. 

If there is an epoch between James and Miss Dickin- 
son, between her and Hawthorne there exists a differ- 
ence of intellectual quality. She lacks almost radically 
the power to seize upon and understand abstractions 
for their own sake; she does not separate them from the 
sense perception that she is so marvellously adept at; 
like Donne, she perceives abstraction and thinks sensa- 
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tion. But Hawthorne was a master of ideas, within a 
limited range; this narrowness limited him to his own 
kind of life, his own society, and out of it grew his 
typical forms of experience, his steady, almost obsessed 
vision of man; it explains his depth and intensity. Yet 
he is always conscious of the abstract, doctrinal aspect 
of his mind, and when his vision of action and emotion is 
weak, his work becomes didactic. Now Miss Dickinson’s 
poetry often runs in a quasi-homiletic form, but it is 
never didactic. Her very ignorance, her lack of formal 
intellectual training, spared her the risk that imperilled 
Hawthorne. She cannot reason at all. She can only see. 
It is impossible to imagine what she might have done 
with drama or fiction, for not approaching the puritan 
temper, and through it the puritan myth, through 
human action, she is able to grasp the terms of the myth 
directly and by a feat that amounts almost to anthro- 
pomorphism, to give them a luminous tension, a kind of 
drama, among themselves. 

One of the perfect poems in English is The Chariot, 
and it exemplifies better than anything else she wrote 
the special quality of her mind; I think it will illuminate 
the tendency of this discussion: 


Because I could not stop for death, 
He kindly stopped for me; 

The carriage held but just ourselves 
And immortality. 


We slowly drove, he knew no haste, 
And I had put away 

My labour, and my leisure too, 

For his civility. 
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We passed the school where children played, 


Their lessons scarcely done; 
We passed the fields of gazing grain, 
We passed the setting sun. 


We paused before a house that seemed 
A swelling of the ground; 

The roof was scarcely visible, 

The cornice but a mound. 


Since then ’tis centuries; but each 
Feels shorter than the day 

I first surmised the horses’ heads 
Were toward eternity. 


If the word ‘great’ means anything in poetry, this poem 
is one of the greatest in the English language; it is flaw- 
less to the last detail. The swift rhythm puts motion 
into the feeling of suspended action back of the poem. 
Every image is absolutely precise and is, moreover, not 
merely beautiful, but inextricably bound up with the 
central idea; every image extends and intensifies every 
other. The third stanza especially shows Miss Dickin- 
son’s power to fuse, in the same moment of perception, a 
heterogeneous series: the children, the grain, and the 
setting sun (infinity) have the same degree of credibility; 
the first subtly preparing for the last. The sharp gazing 
before grain, dominating the poem, makes sensuous the 
whole quality of suspended action. The content of 
Death in the poem eludes forever any explicit definition. 
He is a gentleman taking a lady out for a ride — but 
note the restraint that keeps the poet from carrying this 
so far that it is ludicrous and incredible; and note the 
subtly interfused erotic motive, which the idea of death 
has presented to every romantic poet, being itself inter- 
changeable with death. The terror of death is ration- 
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alized through this figure of the genteel driver, who 
thus is made ironically to serve the end of Immortality. 
This is the heart of the poem: the poet knows that it is 
fiction; she has presented the typical puritan theme in 
all its final irresolution, without making any final state- 
ment about it. There is no solution to the problem, 
there can be only a statement of it in the full context of 
intellect and feeling. A construction of the human will, 
elaborated with all the abstracting powers of the mind, 
is put to the concrete test of experience; the idea of im- 
mortality is submitted to the fact of disintegration. We 
are not told what to think; we are told to look at the 
situation. 

The framework of the poem is, in fact, the two ab- 
stractions, mortality and eternity, which are made to 
associate in perfect equality with the images: she sees 
the ideas, and thinks the perceptions. She did, of course, 
nothing of the sort; but we must use the logical dis- 
tinctions, even to the extent of paradox, if we are to 
form any notion of this rare quality of mind. She could 
not in the proper sense think at all, and unless we prefer 
the feeble poetry of ideas that flourished in New Eng- 
land in the eighties, we must conclude that her in- 
tellectual deficiency was her greatest distinction. Miss 
Dickinson is probably the only Anglo-American poet of 
her century whose work exhibits the perfect literary 
situation — the fusion of feeling and thinking. Unlike 
her contemporaries, she never succumbed to her ideas, 
to easy solutions, to her private desires. 

Philosophers must deal with ideas, but the trouble 
with most nineteenth-century poets is too much philoso- 
phy; they are nearer to being philosophers than poets, 
without being in the true sense either. Tennyson is a 
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perfectly bad example of this; so is Arnold in his weak 
moments. There have been poets like Milton and Donne 
who were not spoiled for their true business by leaning 
on a rational system of ideas; that was because they 
understood their ideas. Tennyson tried to mix a little 
Huxley and a little Broad Church, without understand- 
ing either Broad Church or Huxley; the result was fatal, 
and what is worse, it was false and hollow. Miss Dickin- 
son’s ideas were deeply imbedded in her character, not 
taken from the latest tract. A conscious cultivation of 
ideas in poetry is always dangerous, and even Milton 
escaped ruin only by having an infallible instinct for 
what in the deepest sense he understood. Even at that 
there is a remote quality in Milton’s approach to his 
material, in his treatment of it; in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in an imperfect literary situation where literature 
was confused with documentation, he might have been 
a pseudo-philosopher-poet. It is impossible to conceive 
Emily Dickinson and John Donne ever becoming that; 
they would not have written at all. 

Neither the feeling nor the style of Miss Dickinson 
belongs to the seventeenth century; yet between her and 
Donne there are remarkable ties. Their religious ideas, 
their abstractions, are momently toppling from the ra- 
tional plane to the level of perception. The ideas, in 
fact, are no longer the impersonal religious ideas defined 
anew in the heat of emotion, that we find in poets like 
Herbert and Vaughan. They have become, for them, the 
terms of personality; they are mingled with the mis- 
cellany of sensation. In Miss Dickinson, as in Donne, 
there is a singularly morbid concern, not for religious 
truth, but for personal revelation. The modern word is 
self-exploitation. It 1s egoism grown irresponsible in re- 
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ligion, and decadent in morals. In religion it is blas- 
phemy; in society it means usually that culture is not 
self-contained and sufficient, that the inner community 
is breaking up. This is, along with some other features 
that do not concern us here, the perfect literary situa- 
tion. 


II 


Personal revelation of the kind that Donne and Miss 
Dickinson strove for, in the effort to understand their 
relation to the world, is a feature of all great poetry; it is 
probably the unconscious motive for writing. It is the 
unconscious effort of the individual to live apart from a 
cultural tradition that no longer sustains him. But this 
culture, which I now wish to discuss a little, is indis- 
pensable: there is a great deal of shallow nonsense in 
modern criticism which holds that poetry — and this is 
a half-truth that is wholly false — is essentially revolu- 
tionary. It is only indirectly revolutionary: the in- 
tellectual and religious background of an age no longer 
contains the whole spirit, and the poet proceeds to 
examine that background in experience. But the back- 
ground is absolutely necessary; otherwise all the arts, 
not only poetry, would have to rise in a vacuum. 
Poetry does not dispense with tradition; it probes the 
deficiencies of a tradition. It is too bad that Arnold did 
not explain his doctrine, that poetry is a criticism of life, 
from the viewpoint of its background; we should have 
been spared an era of academic misconception, in which 
criticism meant a diluted pragmatism, the criterion of 
which was respectability. The poet in the true sense 
‘criticizes’ his tradition, either as such, or indirectly by 
comparing it with something that is about to replace it; 
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he does what the root-meaning of the verb implies — 
he discerns its real elements and thus establishes its 
value, by putting it to the test of experience. 

What is the nature of such a culture? Or to put the 
question properly, what is the meaning of culture for 
poetry? All the great poets become the material of what 
we popularly call culture; we study them to acquire it. 
But it is clear that Addison was more cultivated than 
Shakespeare; nevertheless Shakespeare is a finer source 
of culture than Addison. What is the meaning of this? 
Plainly it is that learning has never had anything to do 
with culture except instrumentally: the poet must be 
exactly literate enough to write down fully and precisely 
what he has to say, but no more. The source of a poet’s 
true culture lies back of all this, and not all the strenuous 
activity of this enlightened age can create it. 

It cannot be consciously created. It is simply an avail- 
able source of ideas that were imbedded in a complete 
and homogeneous society. The poet finds himself bal- 
anced upon the moment when such a world is about to 
fall, when it threatens to run out into looser and less 
self-sufficient impulses. This world order is assimilated, 
in Miss Dickinson, as mediaevalism was in Shakespeare, 
to the poetic vision; it is brought down from abstraction 
to personal feeling. Now in this connection it may be 
said that the prior conditions for great poetry, given a 
great talent, are just two: the thoroughness of the poet’s 
discipline in a great objective system of ‘truths’, and 
his lack of consciousness of such a discipline. For this 
discipline is a number of fundamental ideas the source of 
which the poet does not know; they give form and 
stability to his fresh perceptions of the world; and he 
cannot shake them off. This is his culture, and like 
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Tennyson’s God, it is nearer than hands and feet. With 
reasonable certainty we unearth the elements of 
Shakespeare’s culture, and yet it is equally certain — 
so innocent was he of his own resources — that he would 
not know what our discussion is about. He appeared at 
the collapse of the mediaeval system as a rigid pattern 
of life, but that pattern remained in Shakespeare, and 
in all men, what Shelley called a “fixed point of refer- 
ence” for their sensibilities. Miss Dickinson, as we 
have seen, was born into an equilibrium of an old and a 
new order. Puritanism could not be to her what it had 
been to the generation of Cotton Mather — a body of 
absolute truths; it was an unconscious discipline timed 
to the pulse of her life. 

The perfect literary situation — that is what it is: it 
produces, because it is rare, a special and perhaps the 
most distinguished kind of poet. However, I am not 
trying to invent a new critical category; such poets are 
never very much alike on the surface; they show us all 
the varieties of poetic feeling; and like other poets they 
resist all classification but that of temporary conven- 
ience. But, I believe, Miss Dickinson and John Donne 
would have this in common: Their sense of the natural 
world is not shut off by a too rigid system of ideas; yet 
the ideas, the abstractions, their education or their in- 
tellectual heritage, are not so weak as to let their immer- 
sion in nature, or their purely personal quality, get out 
of control. The two poles of the mind are not separately 
visible; we infer them from their balanced activity. 
There is no thought as such at all; nor is there feeling; 
there is that unique product which i is neither and both. 
It was the habit of the eighteenth century to go to 
Shakespeare— when it went to him at all—to see 
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what he thought about morals, politics, religion. Shake- 
speare has no opinions whatever; his peculiar merit is 
deeply involved in his failure to think about anything; 
his meaning is not in the content of his expression; it is 
in the total relations of his characters. This kind of 
poetry is at the opposite of intellectualism. (Miss Dick- 
inson is obscure and difficult, but that is not intellectual- 
ism.) To T. W. Higginson, the editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly who tried to advise her, she wrote that she had 
no education. In any sense that Higginson could under- 
stand, it was quite true. That kind of education is the 
conscious cultivation of abstractions. She did not reason 
about the world she saw; she merely saw it. The world 
within her rose up, concentrated in her slightest per- 
ception. 

That kind of world at present has something of the 
fascination of archeology. There is none like it. When 
such worlds exist, when such cultures flourish, they 
support not only the poet but all members of society. 
For, from these, the poet differs only in his gift for ex- 
hibiting the structure, the internal lineaments, of his 
culture by threatening to tear them apart: a process 
that concentrates the typical emotions of society while 
it seems to attack them. The poet may hate his age; he 
may think that he is attacking it, as Dante did, or he 
may be an outcast like Villon; but his world is always 
there as the background to what he has to say. It is the 
lens through which he brings nature to focus and control 
— the clarifying medium that concentrates his personal 
feeling. It is ready-made; he cannot make it; with it, his 
poetry has a spontaneity and a certainty of direction 
that, without it, it would lack. No poet could have in- 
vented the elements of The Chariot; only a great poet 
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could have used them so perfectly. Miss Dickinson was 
a deep mind writing from a deep culture, and when she 
came to poetry, she came infallibly, for “custom had 
made it in her a property of easiness.” 

Infallibly, at her best; for no poet has ever been per- 
fect, neither is Emily Dickinson. Her unsurpassed pre- 
cision of statement is due to the directness with which 
she applies the abstract framework of her thought to its 
unorganized material. The two elements of her style, 
considered as point of view, are immortality, or the idea 
of permanence, and the physical process of death or de- 
cay. Her diction has two corresponding features: words 
of Latin or Greek origin and, sharply opposed to these, 
the concrete Saxon element. It is this verbal conflict 
that gives to her verse its high tension; it is not a de- 
liberately seized upon device, but a feeling for language 
that senses out the two fundamental components of 
English and their metaphysical relation: the Latin for 
ideas and the Saxon for perceptions — the peculiar vir- 
tue of English as a poetic tongue. Only the great poets 
know how to use this advantage of our language. Like 
all poets, Miss Dickinson often writes out of habit; the 
style that emerged from some deep exploration of an 
idea is ‘carried on as verbal habit when she has nothing 
to say. She indulges herself: 


There’s something quieter than sleep 
Within this inner room! 

It wears a sprig upon its breast, 
And will not tell its name. 


Some touch it and some kiss it, 
Some chafe its idle hand; 

It has a simple gravity 

I do not understand! 
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While simple hearted neighbors 
Chat of the ‘early dead’, 

We, prone to periphrasis, 
Remark that birds have fled! 


It is only a pert remark; at best a superior kind of 
punning — one of the worst specimens of her occasional 
interest in herself. She never had the slightest interest in 
the public: were four poems, or was it five, published in 
her lifetime? She never felt the temptation to round off 
a poem for public exhibition. Higginson’s polite attempt 
to make her verse ‘correct’ was an invitation to throw 
her work into the public ring — the ring of Lowell and 
Longfellow. He could not see that he was tampering 
with one of rarest literary integrities of all time. Here 
was a poet who had no use for the supports of author- 
ship — flattery and fame; she never needed money. 
She had all the elements of a culture that has broken 
up, a culture that on the religious side takes its place in 
the museum of spiritual antiquities. Puritanism, as a 
unified version of the world, is dead; only a remnant of 
it in trade can be said to survive. In the history of 
puritanism she comes between Hawthorneand Emerson. 
She has Hawthorne’s matter, which a too irresponsible 
personality tends to dilute into a form like Emerson’s; 
she is often betrayed by words. But she is not the 
poet of a personal sentiment; she has more to say than 
she can put down in any one poem. Like Hardy and 
Whitman she must be read entire; like Shakespeare she 
never gives up her meaning in a single line. She is there- 
fore a perfect subject for the kind of criticism which 
is chiefly concerned with general ideas. She exhibits 
one of the permanent relations between personality 
and objective truth, and she deserves the special 
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attention of our own time, which lacks that kind of 
truth. 

She has Hawthorne’s intellectual toughness, a hard, 
definite sense of the physical world. The highest flights 
to God, the most extravagant metaphors of the strange 
and the remote, come back to a point of casuistry, to a 
moral dilemma of the experienced world. There is, in 
spite of the homiletic vein of utterance, no abstract 
speculation, nor is there a message to society; she speaks 
wholly to individual experience. She offers to the un- 
imaginative no riot of vicarious sensation; she has no 
useful maxims for men of action. Up to this point her 
resemblance to Emerson is slight: poetry is a sufficient 
form of utterance, and her devotion to it is pure. But in 
Emily Dickinson the puritan world is no longer self- 
contained; it is no longer complete, for her sensibility 
exceeds its dimensions. She has trimmed down its 
supernatural proportions; it has become a morality; in- 
stead of the tragedy of the spirit there is a commentary 
upon it. Her poetry is a magnificent personal confession, 
blasphemous and in its self-revelation, its implacable 
honesty, almost obscene. It comes out of an intellectual 
life towards which it feels no moral responsibility. 
Mather would have burnt her for a witch. 

ALLEN TATE 
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established feature of London life, and the Royal 

Academy of Arts, so moribund in its proper function, 
1s justifying itself in this new way. As the art of nation after 
nation passes in review, we get not only a complete historical 
survey of the art of each, but also a basis for comparative 
appreciation which would only be possible otherwise in a 
long life of travelling. Perhaps the result, in the end, will be 
of more value to whatever science annexes the psychology of 
racial characteristics; for the pure aesthetician the racial 
element in art is almost beneath his consideration. He has 
an objective interest in the work of art, and tries to exclude 
irrelevant associations. Nevertheless, one has to confess, in 
whatever capacity, to a sense of disappointment in this exhi- 
bition of French art. If this is the best they can do (and there 
is no reason to suppose the organising committee did not do 
their best) then French art must rank below all the rest we 
have seen at Burlington House. Those who have made their 
general observations in France itself will not be surprised — 
think of their graveyards and their wallpapers! The legend of 
French taste will die hard, but die it must — unless the mod- 
ern movement, led by a Spaniard with a motley cosmopolitan 
crew, is to change everything. 

But whilst we confess to a sense of disappointment, let us 
-also admit a sense of delight. There is nothing here to disturb 
us, no brutal onslaughts on the spirit such as we found in the 
Flemish exhibition, no deep exposure of the human heart 
such as we found in the Dutch exhibition, no unearthly in- 
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human beauty such as we found in the Italian. Everything is 
delightfully superficial, even Poussin’s grand manner, even 
the savagery of Delacroix and Daumier, even the seriousness 
of Cézanne. Those who, like Mr. Clive Bell, have no use for 
art which gives them a headache (or a heartache for that 
matter) feel perfectly safe in this atmosphere. But why, then, 
do they insist on giving their light-of-love an intellectual 
label? Plato, we know, has often been invoked to justify a 
guilty love. “His art is classical,” says Mr. Bell of Poussin, 
“in that it makes no pretence to represent life.’”” Would we 
say of the art of Praxiteles, of Sophocles, of Virgil — would 
we say it even of the art of Racine — all models of classicism 
— that they made no attempt to represent life? Perhaps there 
is some equivocation in the word ‘represent’; otherwise the 
statement is just nonsense — just another example of the 
inordinate way in which critics abuse the word ‘classical.’ 
This is patent in the case of Cézanne. We have Mr. Clive 
Bell and Mr. R. H. Wilenski describing him as the culmina- 
tion of the French classical tradition and the leader of a 
great classical renaissance. Then comes Mr. D. S. MacColl, 
who speaks with the authority of a painter as well as a critic 
and administrator, and he roundly declares Cézanne a bun- 
gler who had indeed his moments of vision, but was pathet- 
ically (because technically) incapable of giving them adequate 
expression. Where there is such an acute difference of opinion 
between critics who have in general proved themselves 
competent in their subject, we may expect to find, either a 
misuse of terms such as I have already suggested, or an 
unreasonable prejudice. In Mr. MacColl’s case it is a preju- 
dice; he has his definitions of classicism and romanticism 
and so on, and anything that does not fit into the strict 
system of these categories, must then be bad. His definition 
of classicism seems to be a very good one, and I think he is 
right in refusing to see a classicist in Cézanne. But that does 
not mean that Cézanne was not a very great artist. “ ‘Classic’ 
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drawing follows the model of ‘nature’ very closely, with the 
minimum of sacrifice and distortion for the sake of emotional 
emphasis, the expression of action, or the imposition of a 
rhythm conceived by the designer. It is realist among choice 
forms, aims at searching out the rhythm implicit in an object, 
and entrusts to a lucid statement of that rhythm the task of 
exciting in the spectator’s mind the feeling already aroused 
in that of the artist. It sinks personality and renders the 
object.” That is Mr. MacColl’s conception of classicism, and 
I do not think any objection can be taken to it. How does it 
fit Cézanne? It is tempting to think of Cézanne as one who 
sank his personality——his greatest paintings are very 
impersonal statements of a theme — but there is no saying 
that he rendered the object. What we are conscious of, 
rather, is the tremendous force of an arbitrary will —a will 
to a preconceived architectonics. It is this quality which Mr. 
Wilenski, in flagrant contradiction with the accepted sense 
of the word, would call ‘classical.’ “The Cubist-Classical 
Renaissance,” he says in his Outline of French Painting 
(Faber & Faber), “is called ‘Classical’ because both Cézanne 
and Seurat refused to remain content with recording their 
visual experience and thought of a picture as an ordered, 
synthetic creation of the mind and spirit symbolising a uni- 
versal order experienced in imagination.” And further: “Cé- 
zanne sought to arrive at a coherent architectural creation in 
every picture. His art like all classical art, was microcosmic 
in character. He was concerned, not with the recording of 
facts or impressions, but with symbolising the architecture 
of a scene.” Architecture did not come into Mr. MacColl’s 
definition of classicism — only the object, and the rhythm 
implicit in the object. In one case a model closely followed 
from nature; in the other case a synthetic creation of the 
mind and spirit; in one case realism, in the other case sym- 
bolism. They cannot both be classicism. 

Let us take the case of an artist admittedly classical in the 
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historical sense of the word — Nicolas Poussin. “His art is 
classical,”’ says Mr. Clive Bell quite firmly, “in that it makes 
no pretence to represent life.” “Poussin,” says Mr. Wilensk1, 
“was a genuinely classical artist. We can in fact describe him 
as a supreme example of the artist with the classical mind. 
His aim was synthetic creation, ordered by mind and spirit 
and symbolising a universal order experienced in imagination. 
He transports to a coherent imagined world that we believe 
in. He creates a formal microcosm that we can accept.” 
It will be seen that Mr. Wilenski has invented a formula, 
always a dangerous proceeding, and that he applies this 
formula relentlessly to Poussin and Cézanne alike. But in 
more than a superficial sense, Poussin and Cézanne are not 
alike. They live in quite different worlds, and this firstly in 
the literal sense. Between the seventeenth and the nineteenth 
centuries there is a difference not only in time but in sensi- 
bility. The more one studies the history of art the more 
important seems to grow the réle of that imponderable force 
we call the Zeitgeist, the Spirit of the Age. Over the centuries 
the consciousness, not merely of a nation but of a civilisation, 
submits to a mutation of the senses which governs all forms 
of expression. The alternation between classical and romantic 
types of art is an outcome of this more fundamental change 
— more fundamental because I believe it is something almost 
physical that changes, something in the way the world is 
perceived by eye and ear. Poussin as an artist belongs to the 
period of baroque sensibility, and in spite of all the super- 
ficial classicism of his subjects, Poussin submits completely 
to this Zeitgeist. Accordingly his main interest is in move- 
ment (not a classical Greek preoccupation), a fact which 
comes out very clearly in some of his drawings. There is at 
the exhibition a drawing of a Bacchanal from the Louvre in 
which the main lines of movement are blocked out in an al- 
most abstract manner, giving the effect of a pre-war futurist 
composition more than of anything particularly classical. 
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Even in a magnificent composition like L’Inspiration du 
Poéte, perhaps the most impressive painting in the whole 
exhibition, the distortion for the sake of emotional emphasis, 
the expression of action, and the imposition of a rhythm con- 
ceived by the designer, far exceeds Mr. MacColl’s classical 
minimum. Let us note in particular how Poussin submits to 
the contemporary fashion for small heads and elongated 
limbs. We find the same sensibility very evident in his land- 
scapes — for example, the Landscape with Three Monks lent 
to the Exhibition by Prince Paul of Yugoslavia. In such 
a painting we are approaching the theatrical romanticism 
of a Magnasco. In short, in all Poussin’s work we are re- 
minded that he was in fact a painter who spent the best part 
of his life in Rome, absorbing the Italian baroque tradition; 
and as this tradition is, according to Riegl and Worringer and 
the German School of art historians generally, in some sense 
a return to the form and spirit of northern gothic, it is 
difficult to see in what real sense Poussin may be called a 
classical artist. 

For Cézanne we must find still another category. His dis- 
tortions rule him out of the classical school; and not for a 
moment can we admit his static compositions into the ba- 
roque or gothic. That his art is architectural we can readily 
admit, and this suggests an intellectual bias which we find 
confirmed in all his characteristics. That he was an artist of 
great sensibility is also obvious; one sees, in this exhibition 
as never before, how in this matter of colour he holds his 
own with all the impressionists. But Cézanne, too, is an ex- 
ponent of his Zeitgeist, but with this difference: we live in an 
age of spiritual disunity, and perhaps for the first time in 
modern history we find it possible to say that there is no 
predominating type of sensibility. But the development from 
Cézanne to Picasso is coherent; as is the parallel development 
from Mallarmé to Eliot in poetry. I feel sure there is another 
parallel development in music, but I will not venture to 
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specify it. My point now is, that there is nothing in con- 
temporary art half so vital as these particular movements, 
and that we might fairly see in them an expression of a com- 
mon sensibility. This sensibility is, I think, of an intellectual 
cast. To most people that will seem to condemn it to sterility, 
for art is an affair of the senses. I do not, however, think that 
the two forces, intellect and sensibility, are necessarily mu- 
tually exclusive. The mind of the artist is capable, not only of 
visual perception and sensuous imagination, but also of in- 
tellectual analysis, and such a faculty can, in rare artists, be 
the starting point of an emotional experience to which 
expression is given in plastic form. There is the analogy of 
metaphysical poetry (and in this sense the best modern 
poetry is metaphysical), and though I am afraid ‘metaphysi- 
cal painting’ would be a misleading phrase (as, indeed, is 
‘metaphysical poetry’) yet we obviously require some such 
denomination to cover the case of Cézanne and the cubists 
who followed him. For their art is neither classical nor ro- 
mantic, neither imaginative nor symbolist, but depends 
rather on the ability of the artist to reduce his intellectual 
experience to the emotional unity of a work of art. 

The main body of the Impressionists remain to be accom- 
modated in such a scheme. Actually, I think, they seem to 
split into two groups; — those like Seurat and Signac whose 
approach is analytical enough to give them a place with 
Cézanne; and the rest, who had best be called expressionists. 
They are individualists. The very weakness of the modern 
Zeitgeist has left the artist free to develop his own personality. 
The uncertain variety of an artist like Corot is symptomatic; 
he can alternate from style to style, and from weakness to 
strength, in a most disconcerting fashion, and precisely be- 
cause he is not aware of any compelling inspiration. Manet 
does not waver, and Manet is a great artist — the greatest, 
perhaps, since Chardin in France; and there is Courbet’s 
extraordinary anticipation of all that was best in Monet and 
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Pissarro — I am thinking of the marvellous snow-scene lent 
to the Exhibition by Mr. H. C. Coleman; and there is Renoir 
and Degas and Daumier. How vividly we enjoy their art, and 
how willingly we admit, in the end, that we do not need a 
theory to justify our taste! The only mistake is to exclude 
any avenue to aesthetic experience, even the intellectual one. 


HERBERT READ 


Matisse at the Museum of Modern Art 


HE Matisse exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art, 
held this winter, had both advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Containing, as it did, examples of his work of all 
periods, it both illustrated his characteristic manner or form, 
and indicated clearly the traditional influences which had 
been at work upon him. It suffered from the disadvantage 
that many, perhaps most, of the pictures shown failed to 
convey a sense of Matisse’s artistic stature. A good many of 
the pictures shown in the exhibition of his work in Paris last 
summer were in both, but the most important were lacking 
here, and American collections, except one which was un- 
available, are much less rich in important Matisses than the 
European. This handicap the directors of the show had no 
means of overcoming. 

The general character of Matisse’s work (I am concerned 
here only with the paintings) was obvious enough. His 
extremely vivid colorfulness, his emphasis upon the decora- 
tive, not the illustrative or realistic aspects of everything, 
his astonishing resourcefulness and technical skill, were all 
unmistakable. Also the exoticism and the superficially fan- 
tastic quality which when his first typical pictures appeared 
led to his inclusion among /es fauves, although the expression 
has an odd sound thirty years later, especially to anyone 
who has looked at his pictures long enough to see how com- 
pletely they are grounded in the traditions. To those who 
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wish to judge a picture by estimating the degree of its like- 
ness to the original, Matisse will always seem wild and 
perverse. Purple flesh, anatomical impossibilities of every 
sort, broad black or colored lines defining contours, stripes 
of color in the background or upon objects which seem to 
lack representative function altogether, cannot be reconciled 
with an intention to emulate the camera. Anyone, however, 
who has grasped the fact that Matisse’s art is primarily dec- 
orative, that the pattern of color and light and line in his 
work is the point of chief interest, will find his apparent ec- 
centricities not only intelligible but inevitable. 

This primacy of decoration is not incompatible with the 
presence of a very considerable degree of essential realism, 
realism which gives the essential quality of an interior, the 
spirit of a landscape, without any literal imitation of detail. 
Realism of this sort is present in Matisse in very varying 
degree, and the variation is sometimes apparent in a single 
picture. In The Studio the figure is extremely unrealistic and 
in it and the foreground as a whole decorative pattern is the 
dominant aspect, but the view through the window has quite 
convincingly executed deep space, and the texture of the wall 
of the room is realized with unusual fidelity. In the main 
there is little of what Berenson calls ‘tactile value’ and space 
too is compressed into a relatively small number of planes, 
but when a particular design requires solidity of mass or a 
genuine illusion of distance (as in The Wind-Shield) they are 
forthcoming to whatever extent may be necessary. No one, 
I am sure, could have seen the exhibition without being 
impressed by the exceedingly extensive repertoire of plastic 
effects at Matisse’s command, and by his sensitiveness and 
taste in their selection and adaptation. 

The exhibition indicated very well also the sources upon 
which Matisse has drawn. Of these Manet, Cézanne, and the 
Japanese are the most important, and reminiscences of all 
of them are present in abundance, in both early pictures and 
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late. In Two Rays, Etretat, there are passages painted almost 
exactly in thé ntanner of Manet, and the flood of sunlight 
vividly recalls the Impressionists in general. The drawing 
in Women by the Sea (1908) strongly suggests Cézanne and 
The Sideboard (1928) is again very much in Cézanne’s man- 
ner, as is the intermediate Olive Trees (1922). The Japanese 
influence, and that of the Orientals generally, is so ubiquitous 
that it is difficult to single out one picture rather than an- 
other as a conspicuous example. Gauguin, Van Gogh, negro 
sculpture, and Cubism all appear here and there. In Matisse 
at his best what is borrowed is so thoroughly assimilated that 
it appears not as a trick skilfully mimicked but as an integral 
part of his personal vision; here, however, there were so 
many indifferent examples of his work that an observer who 
suspected him of imitativeness or eclecticism might have 
been inadequately reassured by such pictures as The Window 
and. French Window in Nice, and to this extent the exhibition 
notably failed to do Matisse justice. 

With this acknowledgment made, however, I do not think 
it unjust to say that even the best paintings in the exhibition 
revealed Matisse’s essential limitations. The revelation is 
made also in a very illuminating passage in the essay by Ma- 
tisse himself which is translated and reprinted in the cata- 
logue of the show. “What I dream of is an art of balance, or 
purity and serenity devoid of troubling or depressing subject- 
matter, an art which might be for every mental worker, be 
he business man or writer, like an appeasing influence, like a 
mental soother, something like a good armchair in which to 
rest from physical fatigue.’’ By work, as by deed, Matisse 
thus places himself in that middle range of thought, feeling 
and perception in which, standing clear of everything stale, 
cheap, obvious or sentimental, we do not attempt any such 
more penetrating insight, more sustained imaginative flight, 
as would impose a tension that might prove painful upon the 
mind and the senses. I can see nothing in his work which could 
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be described as monumental, in the sense in which Cézanne is 
monumental. The question is not, of course, one of subject- 
matter, of a Crucifixion or a Last Judgment, but of essential 
reality and power, or an originality which though necessarily 
nourished by tradition seems individual through and through. 
It is an old story, and a point which need not be labored, that 
the ‘purity and serenity’ which are ‘devoid of troubling and 
depressing subject-matter,’ that is to say, which respond to 
the evil and the ugly by looking the other way, are a different 
thing from the serenity which has seen and seen through the 
ugly itself. Rembrandt could make the carcass of an ox 
beautiful, or a wrinkled old woman, and Cézanne could endow 
a group of commonplace card-players with the weight and 
perdurability of mountains. The artist who soothes the mind 
and offers rest from fatigue thereby accepts the status of the 
primarily decorative.' 


LAURENCE BUERMEYER 


1 In this review I am deeply indebted to A. C. Barnes’s forthcoming work on Ma- 
tisse, which I had the privilege of reading in manuscript. 
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Marruias AT THE Door, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
(Macmillan. 1931.) $1.75. 


Mr. Robinson has done it again. Once more he has written a long 
blank-verse narrative poem, exhibiting the same introspective and 
baffled characters, the same chill and somber background, the same 
attempt to wrest a hope from Time and Fate, the same precisely 
meditated style, and the same equable low-voiced melody, that 
we are familiar with in his Cavender’s House, his Roman Bartholow, 
and many another of his narratives. And just because Mr. Robinson 
has done it again, any criticism of Matthias at the Door inevitably 
becomes a criticism of all Mr. Robinson’s longer poems, save only 
Tristram, because they are with this one exception similar one to 
another in substance, form, and manner. Any division of them into 
Arthurian poems and ‘modern’ poems is a purely surface distinc- 
tion, cutting no deeper than the mise-en-scéne. Nor do his shorter 
poems fall wholly without our purview, for although different in 
form and sometimes in manner, their matter is much the same as 
in the longer poems; in fact many a Robinsonian lyric would 
readily become a Robinsonian long poem were it looked at under a 
magnifying glass and the rhymes smudged away. 

In calling this poem a narrative, I have used a term only con- 
ventionally applicable to Mr. Robinson’s longer poems. These 
contain characters; the relations between the characters alter; we 
are informed, usually a trifle obliquely, of events which occur; and 
a very great deal of conversation goes on. But in your narrator to 
the manner born, it is usually the direct narrative that carries the 
conversation, rather than, as with Mr. Robinson, the other way 
about. A story-teller leans to deeds that do not involve much talk, 
and his talk itself has often the swiftness, simplicity, and practical 
efficacy of a deed. It would not be true to say that Mr. Robinson’s 
characters talk ineffectually, but their dialogue is usually a series 
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of meditations on the implications of the deed, rather than a 
precipitant of new deeds. A conversation does precipitate the crisis 
in Matthias, but it is the overhearing of the conversation that makes 
it effective for the plot. The only action in which Mr. Robinson is 
much interested is the sort of spiritual action we call self-revelation; 
and his method of representing this is an impassioned though re- 
strained analysis expressed in dialogue. He might therefore be 
called a dramatic poet, though this term would fit him as loosely 
as the former one. He is par excellence a describer, an analyst, a 
psychologist, whose special province is the genesis of souls. 

When critics of Mr. Robinson reach this point in their remarks, 
some of them, relying on a sonnet of his, begin to talk about the 
influence of Crabbe; others, relying on nothing at all, begin to talk 
about the influence of Browning. For persons enjoying much 
leisure, there is no harm in either occupation. From what has been 
said, the contrast with Crabbe (albeit he is much admired by Mr. 
Robinson, and justly) will be obvious; for Crabbe, although chiefly 
interested in varieties of character, usually presented these through 
anecdote or condensed and rapid biography, having a considerable 
flair for narration. And Crabbe, too, approached his characters 
from a sociological angle, while society usually lies beyond Mr. 
Robinson’s horizon. When he considers it explicitly, as he does in 
Dionysus in Doubt, he sees it chiefly as a Procrustean device for 
maiming the individual. Most of his characters are affected by it 
only in its rdle as originator and support of crude and false stand- 
ards of success. Browning also, of course, was interested in the 
question of what constitutes success or failure; but he has always in 
mind success or failure in some definite task, a fact in line with his 
general interest in bright and boisterous particulars. Mr. Robinson, 
by contrast, concerns himself with more generalized conceptions. 
His discussions of success and failure, though often starting with the 
consideration of definite desires, speedily overflow the boundaries 
of particularity and become as broad and vague as the significance 
of life, the outcome of fate, or the destiny of the soul. A Matthias 
or Cavender has no less a task than to build for his ego its complete 
habitation. Lastly, Browning’s dramatis personae have usually 
reached a conclusion; they know what they have gained or missed. 
Mr. Robinson’s, on the other hand, start with an illusion or a 
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frustration, and end with a problem. When we leave them, they 
have at most got no further than clearing the ground of ruined or 
waste materials, in the belief that houses are possible. 

It might be supposed that a poem with so much of hesitancy in 
its subject-matter would be similarly indecisive in form, yet Mat- 
thias at the Door possesses a marked symmetry and balance in con- 
struction. It is divided into six parts. In the first of these, Matthias, 
a man successful, upright, self-satisfied,-proud, and scornful of 
failure, listens to the envious but discerning criticism of Garth just 
before the latter ends the failure of his life down in the “dark 
place . . . two pillars . . . carved out of solid night . . . with 
darker night between them . . . a door worth watching.” In the 
sixth and last book, Matthias, on his way to the same door with the 
same purpose half-formed in him, is turned back by a realization, 
conveyed to him seemingly in the voice of Garth, that for Matthias 
the door is not ready to swing open: “‘You cannot die, Matthias, 
till you are born.’” In the second book, in spite of Matthias’ scorn 
of “‘all this easy greasing of rusted wheels with soft apology,’” 
uncomfortable reflections arising out of Garth’s death are enforced 
on him by Natalie, his wife, and Timberlake, a friend whom Mat- 
thias, although fond of him, regards as another failure. Yet in the 
fifth book, it is to Timberlake that Matthias clings in his own 
loneliness, and from Timberlake that he hears what must be the 
basis of his faith in future: 

“There is no cure for self; 
There’s only an occasional revelation.” 
And the two middle books, the third and fourth, enclose the crisis 
in the tragic education of Matthias. In the former, he learns that 
Natalie has married him only 
“Because I liked you, and because your love 
Was too real to be tortured, and because 
There was no better thing for me to do.” 
As for her love, that had always been Timberlake’s. In the fourth 
book, we see Matthias, mortally wounded in his faith and self- 
sufficiency, finding pride an ineffectual barrier against a rapid 
degeneration into drunkenness and lust; until Natalie is driven 
down to the same dark door, there to find release from her own 
desperations, and, ultimately, to save Matthias from these darker 
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consequences of the revelation to him that his success had been 
built on sandy foundations. 

As I have said, Mr. Robinson distrusts the conventional criteria 
of success, accounting them often to be indices of human immatu- 
rity. He is much occupied with the varieties of spiritual frustration 
— at least, with those forms of it due to the weakness or blindness 
of the individual himself. The question posed by Timberlake — 

“Why are we as we are? We do not know. 
Why do we pay so heavily for so little? 


Or for so much? Or for whatever it is? 
We do not know. We only pay and die.” 


— this question is repeated again and again, both in this and others 
of Mr. Robinson’s poems. Notably is this true in The Man Against 
the Sky, in which, with an extraordinary passion of rhythm and of 
crowding thoughts the poet, contemplating the human scene and 
seeing everywhere the weariness of deferred hopes, the pain of 
defeated expectations, the misery of cruel disillusionments, marvels 
that men should build of weary hours a barricade against death. 

What have we seen beyond our sunset fires 

That lights again the way by which we came? 

Why pay we such a price, and one we give 

So clamoringly, for each racked empty day 

That leads one more last human hope away, 


As quiet fiends would lead past our crazed eyes 
Our children to an unseen sacrifice? 


It would seem as if Natalie’s creator must agree with her comment 
that 


“Our fates and ways are so malignantly 
Mixed up that it’s a miracle to me 
So few of us.die crazy.” 


And yet, curiously enough, dogmatic pessimism is not Mr. 
Robinson’s conclusion. For he notes that mankind obstinately 
clings to life, and perpetuates itself, even though we foresee for our 
children the same ills we bear. Although to our reason and our 
sense of justice and pity, Life beckons us ever to the 

cold eternal shores 
That look sheer down 


To the dark tideless floods of Nothingness 
Where all who know may drown, 
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yet mankind turns its back on the gloomy promptings of daily 
experience, to follow — what? 


You know not, nor do I. 

But this we know, if we know anything: 
That we may laugh and fight and sing 
And of our transience here make offering 
To an orient Word that will not be erased, 
Or, save in incommunicable gleams 

Too permanent for dreams, 

Be found or known. 


In other poems besides The Man Against the Sky Mr. Robinson 
expresses the same sense of a principle, a power, an illumination — 
it is difficult to know what to call it — which, if we could apprehend 
it, might disentangle our confusions and banish our pain. The 
“Word that will not be erased” is not offered us as a certainty — 
the very suggestion is stated only to be clouded by doubt, expressed 
in subsequent lines which I have not quoted. Mr. Robinson is not 
sure of any salvation; he does not even find much ground for hope. 
And yet a picture painted in dark gray and black hardly represents 
all that is discernible in the human scene. At all events, out of the 
tragedies of individual lives, some particular gains accrue, though 
at a tremendous cost. Timberlake follows up his already quoted 
questioning of life with the comment that 


“To a short-sighted and earth-hindered vision 
It would seem rather a waste, but not to mine. 
I have found gold, Matthias, where you found gravel, 
And I can’t give it to you. I feel and see it, 
But you must find it somehow for yourself. 
It’s not negotiable.” 


And Matthias eventually finds his own gold, also; he 


Must now be of some use in a new world 
That Timberlake and Garth and Natalie 
Had strangely lived and died to find for him. 


Mr. Robinson although not a pessimist in doctrine is, neverthe- 
less, pessimistic in mood. His longer poems do not weaken our 
nerve, but they do somewhat chill our pulses. This is in part because 
of his fondness for subdued mournful backgrounds. In Cavender’s 
house ‘“‘where day was night, midnight was like a darkness that 
had fingers.” “In the wood-shadowed and forsaken gorge” con- 
taining the dark door to which Matthias went, “mighty rocks, like 
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a mis-shapen city that was dead, were monstrous and unreal,” and 


A brook somewhere unseen 
Made a cold song of an eternity 
That would be always cold, and always dark. 


A Sunday afternoon in August is merely “another Sunday after- 
noon;” but October gives us “‘a chilly Sunday afternoon, . . . with 
a winter-laden wind whirling dead leaves over a darkening floor;” 
and March leads to still greater explicitness: 

The day was harsh and raw, with a wet sky 

Preparing coldly to drench everything 

With a cold rain. Soiled islands of old snow 

Not washed away or melted were not winter, 

Ard unawakening grass that had no color 

Was not yet spring. 
No doubt, a selection of details to secure just this emphasis is 
justified by the theme of Matthias at the Door. Yet I cannot find 
that Mr. Robinson goes in for sunrises anywhere; and a sunset 
arrayed in gold moves him only to this beautiful, but beautifully 
characteristic, meditation: 

The Dark Hills 


Dark hills at evening in the west 
Where sunset hovers like a sound 

Of golden horns that sang to rest 
Old bones of warriors under ground, 
Far now from all the bannered ways 
Where flash the legions of the sun, 
You fade — as if the last of days 
Were fading, and all wars were done. 


Equally, Mr. Robinson’s use of metaphor and simile shows him 
to be a searcher among the shadows. Opening his pages at random, 
I find in Iristram “Gouvernail adventuring in and out like an 
unquiet phantom” and that Tristram, with Isolt of Brittany’s 
harp “plucked and sang the shadow of himself, to her his only self, 
unwittingly into . . . the fabric of her life,” and that 


There was a need of him 
That made him cold, as if a ghost had risen 
Before him with a wordless admonition 
That he must go or stay. 


— all this within twelve pages. Yet this figure is no mere cliché 
with Mr. Robinson; it rises naturally to his mind because in a world 
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where “half the grief of living is our not seeing what’s not to be, 
before we see too well,” and where “we live so long to know so little, 
and are not willing then to know ourselves” — in such a world 
we move as if among ghosts, not seeing what is real, but surround- 
ing ourselves with the creatures of our own phantasy. It is in truth 
life, not death, that is the “valley of the shadow,” as he illustrates 
in detail in his poem by that title. 

In spite of this repetition, Mr. Robinson’s imagery evidences the 
same scrupulousness which leads him to reject facile hopes and easy 
expectations. He does not hesitate to use a simile again because he 
has used something like it many times before, for the sole relevant 
test is, does the simile fit? Nearly all of his figures of speech, I may 
remark in passing, seem to me explicative rather than decorative. 
They are not used to adorn his thought, but to make it clear. Hence 
many of them are abstract rather than concrete; for he is dealing 
with subtle shades of thought and nuances of personality that are 
not always translatable into terms of stars and mountains and winds 
and seas, without too much leakage en route. To be told that 


“T like this place 
Because it’s like the last of everywhere” 


or 
All through the house 
He could hear silence like a multitude 
Of silences, and all apprised of him 
or 


there was friendship trembling in his voice 

As memory will in music we have heard 

Somewhere before 
may remind us of such truths as that friendship in poetry does-not 
necessarily fail to be friendship because it is not symbolized by 
Damon and Pythias, or perhaps by the Rock of Gibraltar. Never- 
theless, the sacramental principle of the availability of matter as a 
vehicle of spirit, does obtain in poetry as surely as in religion; and 
the greater part of Mr. Robinson’s metaphors and similes are con- 
crete enough. “‘Trite and undignified as well,” a reader brought up 
on Tennyson might add; and it is true that 


“My knowledge fell 
One day, and broke like glass on a stone floor” 
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and 


Not even a nail 
Would recognize him or be glad to see him 


and 


Matthias, troubled, 
Looked as a child might who had cracked a nut 
And found it empty - 


may appear very unlike those flashes of unforeseen illumination 
which attend and evidence poetic imagination. It may seem that 
Mr. Robinson has fallen back upon commonplaces like those 
embodied in familiar proverbs. Yet these metaphors of the folk 
have their own accuracy, which only our careless use of them hides 
from us. When such a remark as “ birds of a feather flock together” 
or “a rolling stone gathers no moss” is really applicable, it says 
all there is to say. Nothing could be more exact. Similarly, there is 
usually no lack of accuracy and appropriateness in the most ordi- 
nary of Mr. Robinson’s images; his tact is nearly constant. Some- 
times, it is true, his scrupulousness results in needless difficulties. 
If a woman has to tell a man that she is almost as old as he, nothing 
is gained and something is lost by making her say 


“If I should find myself without an age, 
And crying for one, I could almost wear yours.” 


Mr. Robinson’s characters, and the poet himself, seem sometimes 
too consciously aware that a high level of mental activity is ex- 
pected of them. Yet in general, Mr. Robinson’s way of putting 
things, though it exacts close attention from a reader, repays him 
with subtle recognitions and unobtrusive pleasures that increase 
with repetition. His poetry has few petunias and peonies in it, but 
it is good for all of us to go out to the nearest hill slope now and 
again to scrutinize the mosses, how they grow. There is much to 
be gained from this exercise. 

Akin to Mr. Robinson’s precise skill in the use of imagery is his 
adeptness with rhythms. He does not often choose to sing, and 
never, so far as I recollect, to warble; but there is a large range of 
effects possible to the speaking voice, and his poetry exhibits a 
comparable variety. The individual note in his blank verse can 
hardly be illustrated within the space of this review, for blank verse 
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in general needs to be taken in fairly large quantities before its 
particular flavor will emerge. Suffice it to say that Mr. Robinson’s 
blank verse in its movement is firm, sober, and sustained; sug- 
gesting in its cadences an effect also possible to prose when prose 
contains an undercurrent of still passion. Yet this measured pace 
is saved from stiffness by the delicate disturbances, heightenings, 
and subsidences of emotion conveyed by parallel changes in rhythm 
and diction, like the playing of sunlight and cloud shadows on the 
surface of smooth granite. In his shorter poems — which again 
could not be adequately illustrated short of the quotation of whole 
stanzas — in these, other styles emerge. Sometimes Mr. Robinson 
attempts a mournful symbolistically suggestive word-music, as in 
his villanelle T4e House on the Hill, but more characteristic of him 
is a style of epigrammatic conciseness and polish, in which spare 
and swift speech combines with emphasized rhymes to accent a 
query or to point a catastrophe. Pope might have applauded 
Richard Cory or Miniver Cheevy. This talent enables Mr. Robinson 
to compress a whole psychological drama into a sonnet, as he does 
in How Annandale Went Out. 

Inevitably, in so brief a study as this, injustice is done to the 
periphery of a writer’s accomplishment. Sometimes Mr. Robinson 
even ventures on humor, though indeed of a wry and satiric vein, 
as in 

New England 


Here where the wind is always north-north-east 
And children learn to walk on frozen toes, 
Wonder begets an envy of all those 

Who boil elsewhere with such a lyric yeast 

Of love that you will hear them at a feast 
Where demons would appeal for some repose, 
Still clamoring where the chalice overflows 

And crying wildest who have drunk the least. 


Passion is here a soilure of the wits, 

We're told, and Love a cross for them to bear; 
Joy shivers in the corner where she knits 

And Conscience always has the rocking-chair, 
Cheerful as when she tortured into fits 

The first cat that was ever killed by Care. 


Sometimes the poet/is in a serener golden mood, as in his sonnet 
The Sheaves. And in Tristram — one of his longest works — the 
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spell of the legend has softened his gloom to the pathos which 
almost inescapably clings to that story of lyric love and perfect 
faithfulness islanded in surrounding loneliness and death. Though 
not the most original or powerful of his longer poems, Tristram is 
probably the most nearly perfect among them. Yet even with this 
important poem excepted, it remains true that throughout the more 
than a thousand pages of Mr. Robinson’s published verse, there 
runs a remarkable unity of mood and attitude. When, after reading, 
we lay almost any one of his volumes by, for us as for Merlin, there 
is “darkness over Camelot.” 

Darkness, yes — and a doubt. Mr. Robinson is a good poet, an 
admirable poet, with many merits (which I trust I have not failed 
to display); us —. Why does this ‘but’ so often come like one of 
Mr. Robinson’s.own phantoms into the discussion of his merits? 
Hardy, also, was prevailingly somber in mood, yet the comparison 
of the two poets leaves Hardy indisputably the greater. And to my 
mind, Mr. Robert Frost, even though none of his poems equal in 
scale Mr. Robinson’s longer works, and even though he retains 
more persistently the marks of a particular region in his idioms 
both of thought and speech, seems to me the more notable poet of 
the two. What are the grounds for these misgivings? 

Mr. Robinson’s work suffers from three deficiencies in his temper- 
ament, so closely connected that I should perhaps call them three 
phases of the same defect. In the first place, his imagination, be- 
neath and beyond its subtleties and complications, is, it seems to 
me, nihilistic. His scenes tend to sink into mist and night; his people 
tend to become voices; his solutions tend to relapse into doubts; 
and the very process of thought itself as he conceives it, emerges 
only fitfully and precariously above the level of the phantasmal. 
Hardy’s mind, by contrast, has stubborn roots in all sorts of per- 
sons, places, events. In other words, he possessed in history an 
anchor against the tides sweeping on to Nothingness, and his lines 
On An Invitation to the United States show how keenly he realized 
and clung to his advantage. 

In the second place, Mr. Robinson’s interests are too specialized. 
For him, almost all situations and problems become in the long run 
variations on the theme of human success and failure. “What is 
real success, and why is it so difficult to achieve?” — these ques- 
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tions crop up everywhere. Perhaps these questions really do com- 
prehend all that human beings have to worry over, but I do not 
think so. If Mr. Robinson’s (and Socrates’) answer to the first 
question — “To know thyself’? —is stretched to cover all our 
knowing, it becomes so vague and generalized as to be undiscussa- 
ble. For there are many things for us to know besides ourselves; 
in fact, we can hardly be said to have selves worth knowing until 
we know many other things. Mr. Robinson’s characters perform 
their spiritual revolutions and evolutions in what is too nearly a 
vacuum. Or, to vary the figure, his characters play quite compli- 
cated games, but always with the same two or three counters. It is 
here that Mr. Frost’s advantage becomes evident; for in spite of 
the restrictedness of his scene (a restrictedness which has come to 
be over-emphasized in current discussions), his ideas and interests 
are more varied than are Mr. Robinson’s. 

Lastly, Mr. Robinson is too hesitant. This characteristic springs 
in part from what is a merit, in him or anyone — he is thoroughly 
honest, and will not claim to know what he does not know. Having 
this trait, it is his misfortune to write in this uncertain and dis- 
tracted century. He is an admirable illustration of the disadvan- 
tages which beset the poet who has to find his faith before he can 
express it. For no artist save perhaps the greatest is fitted to provide 
even one of those fundamental revelations which, if firmly com- 
bined, can support a whole universe of thought; and for enough of 
them to support such a universe, we must look to the efforts of the 
past and present united in a living tradition. What the lesser artist 
does is to develop such primary insights by bringing to light their 
consequences — a task by no means achievable by mere logic, but 
one rather which requires imaginative powers far beyond the 
average. For though some consequences lie open today, others lie 
hid deeper far than the center of the earth. A man’s poetry is a 
kind of world, and must have in it sun, moon, and stars, as well as 
plants and animals. He may himself create his greater and lesser 
lights, but it is a tremendous advantage to him to find them already 
placed there for him. He has so much the more time to get on with 
his garden of Eden — and the man, woman, serpent, and fatal tree 
require no inconsiderable attention. Mr. Robinson seems to be so 
baffled in his attempts to establish his firmament, that he has been 
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able to give us only outline sketches of what his completed creation 
is to be. Hardy, of course, labored under somewhat the same 
difficulties; but he had a readier faculty of large-scale improvisation, 
and was familiar with more models furnished by the thought of 
others. That is to say, he was more fortunately situated, and he was 
greater. Nevertheless, because Mr. Robinson has labored in sin- 
cerity, he has enriched tradition, as all sound effort does. To out- 
soar time is in the gift of the gods alone, but to resist time is given 
to the labors of men of single mind. Confronted by the dark and 
durable monument Mr. Robinson has built by the wayside, many a 
sojourner will pause with respect and admiration, before going on 
to the still not unvisited country which lies golden beyond the 
Dark Hill. 
F. CupwortH FLint 


CoLLECTED PAPERS OF CHARLES SANDERS PEIRCE, 
edited by C. Hartshorne and P. Weiss. Vol. J, 
Principles of Philosophy. (Harvard University 
Press. 1932.) $5.00. 


Judged in terms of his influence upon other philosophers, Charles 
Sanders Peirce is the most influential figure in the history of Ameri- 
can philosophy. The first volume of his Collected Papers indicates 
that his influence is likely to increase, as well as the reason why. 
For his thought is full of beginnings which suggest different lines 
of development and determine none. He began his intellectual career 
as an evolutionary naturalist and ended as an objective idealist; 
but in the course of his lonely pathfinding he sowed the seeds of 
many different philosophies. When harvest time came he himself 
confessed that the harvest seemed a wild one. 

It is natural to expect that each critic will reap his own crop. 
Yet until the ten volumes of Peirce’s manuscripts and previously 
published material have appeared, it is the better part of critical 
wisdom to content oneself with a brief description of his leading 
ideas and the quality of his thought. A convenient schema for 
treating both is provided by Peirce himself. In a list he offers of the 
mental qualifications of the genuine philosopher (the reference is to 
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Kant), seven criteria are enumerated. I believe that some illuminat- 
ing sidelights. may be thrown on Peirce’s own thought if these 
criteria are applied to himself. They are: (1) The ability to discern 
what is before one’s consciousness; (2) inventive originality; (3) 
generalizing power; (4) subtlety; (5) critical severity and sense of 
fact; (6) systematic procedure; (7) energy, diligence, perseverance, 
and exclusive devotion to philosophy. Peirce does not regard these 
traits as independent of one another, but he intimates that as a 
set of philosophical virtues they are, if not exhaustive, at least 
sufficient. It is significant that like most venturesome minds he does 
not stress consistency. 

(1) That Peirce had an uncommon ability to dissect the contents 
and stream of his consciousness was already apparent in some of the 
earliest of his published papers. A good deal of the analysis, in a 
generalized form, was taken over by James in his Principles of 
Psychology. But that Peirce regarded the description of ‘‘what is in 
any sense present to the mind”’ as the very first division of phi- 
losophy is only clearly revealed in the present volume. The editors 
have very properly rendered Peirce’s term phaneroscopy by the 
word phenomenology. For there can be no doubt that Peirce has 
anticipated not only the fundamental starting point of Husserl 
and his school but some of their results as well. Phaneroscopy is the 
study which classifies the forms and qualities of what is directly. 
experienced, independently of the causes of the experience and 
regardless of whether any existent thing corresponds to it or not. 
It is not psychology, physiology, or physics. It is a systematic 
description of the structured qualities with which these sciences 
must begin even when they seek to explain them. Meanings as they 
are experienced rather than meanings as they are employed consti- 
tute its subject-matter. Phaneroscopy is the realm of the ‘may-be’ 
in which existing things are considered only under the mode of their 
“suchness’ (p. 248). 

Peirce seeks to derive the fundamental categories of formal 
ontology as well as the logic of mathematics from these direct pres- 
entations. He succeeds, however, only in giving very acute verbal 
translations of some propositions in the logic of relatives and in 
illustrating his distinctions with material drawn from the field of 
color. He does not adhere to his program of reaching metaphysical 
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conclusions on the basis of ‘pure possibilities’ alone; the intelligi- 
bility of his ‘possibles’ depends rather upon the very illustrations 
which he later dismisses as ‘accidental’. 

It seems to me that Peirce’s introspective power shows to greatest 
advantage in his analysis of feeling. He does not win any new 
results, but he gives a very interesting account of the fluidity, 
irreversibility, and pervasiveness of feeling tones in all psychic 
experience. He breaks down the sharp distinctions usually made 
between feeling, cognition, and volition in an attempt to show that 
feeling is primary in psychic life and that it controls the operation 
of all other mental functions. The analysis may briefly be sum- 
marized as follows. Quality is first in the order of logic and in the 
order of experience. It can only be grasped by feeling. Volition al- 
ways involves a differentiation or distinction between a present ex- 
perience and something-to-be achieved; it therefore involves some 
qualitative unity to make the distinction intelligible. Cognition 
is a synthesis, a ‘“binding-time-together’, a stringing of disparate 
relations on the thread of qualitative continuity. In thinking, 
from start to finish, there is a selection going on guided by a 
feeling of appropriateness. Guessing, spontaneous conjecture, faith 
in ¢bis particular hypothesis rather than in any other among a 
theoretically infinite number, are the ultimate determinants of 
scientific advance. They are all expressions of feeling. Like thoughts, 
feelings can be communicated (p. 157, ff.). 

One can accept considerable of this analysis without following 
Peirce in his attempt to transform the world into a differentiated 
complex of feeling. (This is one of the many points at which White- 
head and Peirce meet.) He reasons that since feeling controls 
thought, and since man’s mind must be “attuned to the truth of 
things” if it is to be an effective instrument in the discovery of 
truth, then it follows that there must be some objective correlate 
to feeling in what is called the external world. The hidden premise | 
in Peirce’s argument is the questionable assumption that because 
the form of thought (when we reason correctly) must be logically 
isomorphic with the form of things, the materials of which the 
forms are the same — thought in the one case, and things in the 
other — must also be the same. 

(2) Peirce’s ‘inventive originality’ is exhibited not only in the 
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technical devices he adopts to strengthen his positions but in his 
fundamental starting points, i.e., in places where it is most danger- 
ous to be original. We need but list his various doctrines to sée that 
his thought was always striking out afresh in old fields when it was 
not opening new ones. Among his important doctrines will be found 
the view that the uniformity and regularity of things can be derived 
from a primal diversity and irregularity; his hypothesis of the 
evolution of natural laws; the assimilation of laws of nature as well 
as propositions of logic to habits; his denial of necessitarianism at a 
period when it was most fashionable, and his insistence on the irre- 
ducibility of chance spontaneities; his experimental theory of 
meaning of which “the method of extensive abstraction,” used by 
Whitehead and Russell with such effect against the hypostasis of 
physical concepts, is only a special case; the rehabilitation of the 
frequency theory of probability, recently strengthened by Reichen- 
bach along the lines Peirce laid out; his work in the logic of classes 
and propositions; his philosophy of fallibilism; his theory of iconic 
or diagrammatic reasoning which anticipates Wittgenstein’s doc- 
trine of the pictorial nature of propositions; his philosophy of signs 
adopted later by Royce as the logical foundation of his doctrine of 
the community; and, finally, his general metaphysical classification 
of the world into three fundamental realms, quality, existence and 
action. 

Peirce was not overmuch concerned with bringing order and 
consistency into this welter of doctrines. They were each devised to 
solve some specific problem in logic or science, and then generalized, 
qualified, and laid aside for future revision. It would not be an ex- 
aggeration to say that although Peirce changed his positions often, 
he never gave any of them up. That is why he is the center of con- 
flicting allegiances. True to his own philosophy of fallibilism, he 
never made any claims to finality. “Demonstrative proof is not to 
be thought of. The demonstrations of the metaphysicians are all 
moonshine” (p. x). To those who demanded certainties about 
something as a price for accepting probabilities about everything 
else, he exclaims, “My book is meant for people who want to find 
out; and people who want philosophy ladled out to them can go 
elsewhere. There are philosophical soup-shops at every corner, 
thank God” (p. xi). Nonetheless, Peirce did not escape the conse- 
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quences of a too fertile imagination and often accepted positions 
which in a cool moment must have appeared even to him as fan- 
tastic. They grew out of a very daring use he makes of the principle 
of synechism or continuity. In trying to bridge the gap between 
mind and matter, Peirce reads back into the potentiality of matter 
all of the actual secondary and tertiary qualities which appear in 
the processes of interaction between mind, culture, history, and 
physical nature. In one of his manuscripts he presses this conceit 
to the point of saying “a lady’s favorite perfume seems to me 
somehow to agree with that of her spiritual being. If she uses none 
at all, her nature will lack perfume. If she wears violet, she herself 
will have the very same delicate fineness . . .” (p. 157). The pas- 
sage would suggest that Peirce was a wag were it not that its sense 
is confirmed in some of his published writings. In justice to Peirce, 
however, it should be pointed out that the fantastic conclusions he 
reaches are involved in any system of objective idealism which re- 
gards matters as inherently thought, or feeling, or will, and which 
ends up by wiping out the very distinctions with which it begins. 

(3) As an illustration of Peirce’s ‘generalizing power’ the use to 
which he puts his central metaphysical categories may be cited. 
Reflection upon the nature of symbols led him early to the conclu- 
sion that if the metaphysician was to do justice to the character of 
his own activity, he would have to recognize three generically 
different realms of being related to one another in an order of one- 
way dependence. 

(a) The first is the realm of possibility. Everything that is or can 
be conceived has an intrinsic and immediate quality (or suchness) 
which gives it character and which enables us to identify it. What 
Peirce calls the ‘firstness’ of anything, is neither a traditional 
‘universal’ nor a modern ‘meaning’; but rather that which enables 
us to distinguish a universal from a particular, and meaning from 
the meaningless. It seems to prefigure Santayana’s notion of essence. 

(4) The second is the realm of existence. Existence cannot be 
derived from possibility; but were it devoid of an aspect of ‘such- 
ness’ it could neither be nor be spoken about. What is possible may 
not exist; what is impossible, cannot exist. To exist is to have 
effects. If an entity has no effects, it can only be a possibility. To 
have effects is to be in opposition to something which is affected. 
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Existence, then, is “that mode of being which lies in opposition to 
another.” It is essentially dyadic. Peirce calls it ‘secondness’. 

(c) The third is the realm of meaning. Its mode of being consists 
in representation or rather a process of representation in which some 
existent is made to stand for a quality. Any activity in virtue of which 
some persistent physical effect is correlated with a realized or 
anticipated succession of ineffable qualities exhibits the mode of 
‘thirdness’. It is revealed in the on-going structure of every situa- 
tion, in the generality of laws, and the continuity of processes. 

Peirce makes two uses of his set of categories. In treating the 
logic of relatives, he offers in terms of the categories of first, second, 
and third, a partial enumeration of the different kinds of monadic, 
dyadic, and triadic relations. He claims that these categories are 
sufficient for the entire subject by proving that all polyadic relations 
can be reduced to combinations of triads. But he achieves his most 
interesting results by using his categories as a heuristic schema 
with which to relate the fundamental conceptions of the different 
sciences. To be sure, he forces the material into his categorial pat- 
tern; but he does not fall into the grotesqueries of his great prede- 
cessor, Hegel. His analyses of the interrelations of concepts in some 
of the special fields are illuminating as, for example, his attempt to 
show that in psychology feeling, motor-reaction, and mediation 
exhibit the same logical structure as do his categories of the first, 
second, and third. In biology, the same categorial relation is found 
to hold between artibrary mutation, heredity, and “the process 
whereby the accidental characters become fixed.” This last triad is 
a special case of a wider one, chance, law, and habit-taking-ten- 
dency; which, in turn, is itself a special case of the fundamental 
material triad, mind, matter, and evolution. 

(4) The native subtlety of Peirce’s thought appears clearly in 
everything he wrote. Sometimes he carries his passion for making 
distinctions to a point where they do not correspond to any com- 
municable differences, as is often the case in his contributions to the 
Century Dictionary, and to Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology. His natural subtlety was probably reinforced by his pre- 
occupation with logic and his close study of mediaeval philosophy 
about which he knew more than any man of his time. As an illus- 
tration of his faculty for recognizing significant distinctions, we 
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may take as still pertinent to contemporary interest, his theory of 
signs. Theories of signs would be more accurate. But they are all 
developments of a fundamental classification he early made. 

For Peirce “‘a sign is anything which determines something else 
to refer to an object to which itself refers in the same way.” Every 
sign must, therefore, have a threefold reference. It must be a sign 
to something or someone; for some state of affairs or object; and in 
respect of some quality or configuration which relates it in a definite 
way with its object. Signs, themselves, fall into three generic 
classes. 

(a) Signs are ‘icons’ when they have the same relevant quality 
or character which they represent. As icons they serve as perceptual 
surrogates of their references, as, for example, a picture in a 
rogue’s gallery as a sign of a particular criminal, or a penciled line as 
a sign of a geometrical line. 

(4) Signs are ‘indices’ when they are causally related to the 
object to which they refer, for example, a yellow tie-stain as a sign 
of the morning’s eggs, or a black eye as a sign of last night’s quarrel. 
Although in the absence of an observer, or of sufficient intelligence, 
these signs do not signify, the causal connections in virtue of which 
they can function as signs remain what they are. 

(c) Signs are ‘syméols’ when their entire signifying character is 
dependent upon the activity of some interpretant (individual or 
social) in fixing its reference, e.g., 3, »/, any meaningful word. 
A sign may be both an icon and an index, e.g., fingerprints; or icon 
and symbol, e.g., a map or a patch of red color; or index and symbol, 
e.g., smoke-signals. 

These three classes of signs were later broken up into ten, and 
suggestions were thrown out by Peirce in 1908 that these had been 
refined into 66 different classes waiting to be named. 

(5) Peirce was wont to say that he got his “‘critical severity and 
sense of fact” in a laboratory. He used them not to establish facts, 
but rather to call established facts into question. Accustomed to 
work within the limits of the probable margin of error, he was al- 
ways ready to show that there was a large degree of extrapolation 
involved in the barest description of events. The necessity for 
extrapolation arose from a threefold source. First, the inaccuracy of 
all instruments of measurement; second, the effect of the instru- 
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ments of measurement upon that which they measured; and third, 
the fluid character of the physical limits of what was measured. 
As opposed to dogmatic mechanists, Peirce contended that there 
was a fringe of penumbral indeterminacy even about fundamental 
physical constants. The central proposition of his philosophy of 
probabilism is that absolute certainty cannot be attained about 
matters of fact. Interesting corollaries were soon drawn. Since, for 
Peirce, the ultimate test of the validity of inference was the fre- 
quency with which it lead from materially true premises to materi- 
ally true conclusions, it followed that no method of inference could 
be the guarantee of its own absolute validity. Peirce generalized his 
distrust of the traditional Cartesian belief in immediate knowledge 
to the point of saying that “every mathematical inference is merely 
a matter of probability” (p. 113). In another connection he main- 
tained that formal logic might be regarded as the science which 
treats of probable arguments whose limiting values are 1 and o. 

(6) If regard for consistency be a sign of “systematic procedure’, 
then Peirce was not a systematic philosopher. That he never pre- 
sented a well-rounded exposition of his philosophic views, cannot be 
explained solely as a result of his academic isolation. That he exer- 
cised such strong influence upon men whose ideas were as far apart 
as that of Royce, Dewey, James, and Russell (in logic), is indirect 
evidence that he had not thought his own positions through on 
fundamental issues. I do not see, for example, how he or anyone 
else can reconcile his naturalistic theory of leading principles in 
logic, with his @ priori theory of possibility; how his complete 
separation of theory and practice can be defended in the face of his 
own theory of how to grasp the ‘meaning of a theory’; how his 
belief that development consists in a limitation of possibility can be 
squared with his beliefs that the law of mind is growth, that mind 
is the source of all possibility, and that the universe is tending to a 
progressive actualization of mind; nor, finally, how his critical 
sense of fact could permit him confidently to assert that the exist- 
ence of such an entity as the ‘spirit of the age’ could be experi- 
mentally demonstrated. 

(7) That Peirce was not ‘exclusively devoted to philosophy’ 
was a blessing for his philosophy. He himself often said that the 
mastery of some other field was a prerequisite for significant con- 
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tribution to philosophy. Else there was a great danger of getting 
lost in a barren formalism. Peirce, however, was ‘exclusively de- 
voted to philosophy’ in the sense that he had no party-axe to grind, 
and cared not at all where he came out in a discussion or whom he 
had hit in the course of it. His conviction that philosophy can never 
take sides led him into some delicious expressions of disparagement 
about the subject-matter of ethics and social philosophy: 


. . . Ethics, which is reasoning out an explanation of morality is — I will not say 
immoral, for that would be going too far — composed of the very substance of im- 
morality. If you ever happen to be thrown in with an unprofessional thief, the only 
very bad kind of thief, you will find that two things characterize him; first, an even 
more immense conceit in his own reasoning powers than is common, and second, a 
disposition to reason about the basis of morals (p. 359). 

As is usually the case with those who feel that ethics and social 
philosophy are futile disciplines, he accepts in their entirety the 
ethical prejudices which happen to prevail in the community, and 
even defines virtue in terms of such acceptance: 

. . » We all know what morality is: it is behaving as you were brought up to 

behave. . . . But to believe in thinking as you have been brought up to think 
defines conservatism. It needs no reasoning to perceive that morality is conservatism. 
But conservatism again means, as you will surely agree, not trusting to one’s reason- 
ing powers. To be a moral man is to obey the traditional maxims of your community 
without hesitation or discussion (p. 359; this passage immediately precedes the one 
quoted above). 
The history of thought proves philosophers to have been, on the 
whole, a bad lot indeed. Peirce, who never lost an opportunity to 
violate the traditions of the Cambridge community, showed himself 
to be worthy of his philosophic predecessors. 

Space forbids more than a passing acknowledgment to the ex- 
traordinary learning and good judgment with which the editors, 
Drs. Hartshorne and Weiss, have ordered the mass of Peirce’s 
manuscripts. 

SIDNEY Hoox 


Tosacco Roap, by Erskine Caldwell. (Scribner’s. 1932.) 
$2.50. 
Like many good novels, Mr. Caldwell’s must first be defended. 


In a recent review Mr. Edwin Seaver has voiced many of the ob- 
jections likely to be raised against it, beginning with its ‘dehumani- 
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zation’ and proceeding through a fault he analyses as the author’s 
employment of “themes whose significance is nothing if not social, 
failling] to inform them with any significant social vision of his 
own.” Certainly Tobacco Road comes off very badly when examined 
from the point of view of modern humanitarianism. The poor in it 
are hopelessly submerged beneath any recognizable human level, 
and Mr. Caldwell has been at pains to establish his characters as 
repulsive from almost any point of view. He has been successful; 
the Lester family is as hideous a group as I know of in literature, 
and Mr. Caldwell’s imagination is most fertile in conceiving 
monstrosities and portraying them in action. Yet: “‘Of what earthly 
use is it,” Mr. Seaver asks, “‘for an artist to write of the disinherited, 
of ‘the insulted and injured’ if he does not consent to become their 
voice, to utter their tragedy in words of pity and wrath; if he does 
not suffer himself to permeate their darkness with his light?” The 
mention of the title of one of Dostoevsky’s lesser novels indicates 
what author Mr. Seaver had in mind, and in comparison with the 
fluctuating pity and sarcasm Dostoevsky lavished on his characters, 
Mr. Caldwell’s attitude is remarkably inflexible. The Lesters suffer 
—in fact, they are starving — but no pity is summoned up over 
their predicament; on the contrary a good deal of hilarity results 
from it. They are physically deformed, so explicitly there can be 
no question of their repulsiveness, but no sympathy is devoted to 
them for this or for any other reason. The aged grandmother is 
run over by an automobile, and dies in the yard with her face 
crushed, while her son glances at her, wanders about aimlessly, 
gets a drink of water, and considers that the soil contains about the 
proper amount of moisture for plowing. The list could be multiplied 
to include almost every scene in the novel. Physical repulsiveness, an 
incredibly thick-skinned indifference to suffering, stupefaction — 
these are the essential qualities Mr. Caldwell attributes to his 
characters, as well as the accompanying distinctions of greed and 
lechery. Since he has placed them definitely in their class of South- 
ern poor whites, and offered no relief for their plight in the possi- 
bility of social reform (except for a single naive and discordant 
passage that thrusts out of the novel like a newspaper headline) 
he may very well be reprimanded by our increasingly class-con- 
scious critics for having perpetrated a libel. 
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Yet except for this discordant sociological observation — dis- 
cordant in its lack of imagination — and for a few similar leaks 
into hopefulness, almost all criticism of this nature that could be 
directed against Mr. Caldwell could be directed with equal justice 
against Swift. To demand that he enlighten the darkness of his 
characters is like asking that Swift write of the Yahoos with less 
venom. The Lesters are hideous, but a great sense of justice per- 
vades the no-el; they are all hideous, save for a character who 
rightly enough never appears. It is the same kind of justice one 
finds in the novels of Henry James, where all the characters in a 
particular work are given a common degree of subtlety and in- 
sight. And although this sense of justice is a minor distinction of 
great art, it is a great distinction of minor art, and it is so rare in 
contemporary fiction that Mr. Caldwell’s novel is almost unique 
in possessing it. As an illustration, physical deformities as utilized 
by Thomas Wolfe and William Faulkner serve a different purpose; 
with Mr. Wolfe one character is bolstered up by descriptions of his 
brother given exclusively in terms of his nauseous breath; in Mr. 
Faulkner’s Sanctuary a figure embodying cruelty is also ugly and 
diseased, set off against characters who are not ugly and diseased. 
The crippling in these cases is not the result of a desire to dramatize 
the suffering of an individual cut off from communication with 
his fellows, but the result of a desire to add further distortions to 
characters already established as repulsive, producing somewhat 
the effect that might have been produced if Melville had heaped 
insults upon Ahab for having only one leg. The disfigurements of 
Mr. Caldwell’s characters do not serve as incentives for eloquence, 
as in the case of the great cripples of literature, but on the other 
hand he does not descend to this common practice of making things 
easy for himself and difficult for his reader. The only character in 
his novel described in non-monstrous terms, and hence appealingly, 
appears indirectly in a few unimaginative paragraphs devoted to 
descriptions of her beautiful yellow curls, and runs away. 

Indeed, the nature of Mr. Caldwell’s talent becomes obvious in 
the monotony of his attempt to create a non-monstrous character 
to set off against the Lesters, and in the sheer drudgery of his socio- 
logical observations (“An intelligent employment of his lands, 
stock and implements would have enabled Jeeter, and scores of 
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others who had become dependent upon Captain John, to raise 
crops for food, and crops to be sold at a profit.”) that are scarcely 
more valuable thari Jeeter’s comments on industrialism. Even the 
style changes; the writing suddenly becomes cold and dull when 
such ideas are introduced, as it well might; the imagination that 
flourished happily in such scenes as Ellie May’s assault of her 
brother-in-law withers when it attempts to call up explanations 
and proposals. The truth seems to be that Mr. Caldwell has so low 
an opinion of mankind he offers his suggestion for its salvation 
with the utmost reluctance, and then only as a concession to the 
kind of social interest that is now popular. He is primarily a satirist, 
and it is unfortunate that the world of his fiction is confined to a 
narrow class, giving the impression that his satire is directed ex- 
clusively against that class. 

Mention of Swift is not too far-fetched, although the bitterness 
is allied in Mr. Caldwell’s writing with a curious backwoods humor. 
The famous scene of Gulliver’s escape from the ardent female 
Yahoo is repeated, but in this instance there is no escape, and the 
scene is carried through to its proper dramatic climax. At his best, 
Mr. Caldwell employs reality properly — to make fantastic situa- 
tions seem real — as he employs it in this passage, where the essen- 
tial improbability of Ellie May’s attack on Lov is obscured by a 
matter-of-fact monologue her brother addresses to Lov during the 
attack. And although the monologue at that moment is distinctly 
improbable, Dude’s speech is remarkably real; it has the flavor of 
native talk; it concerns subjects obviously most appealing to Dude. 
To imagine, however, that individuals in any class of modern Ameri- 
can society actually perform such antics is both paying a tribute 
to Mr. Caldwell’s persuasion and admitting an innocence in regard 
to the society; it is like believing the social equivalent of Jeeter 
Lester would actually contemplate the amount of moisture in the 
soil while watching his mother being crushed beneath an auto- 
mobile. In the wider sense of being illustrations of satiric formula — 
that people talk and do not listen, that the spectacle of hunger 
awakens no common dismay, that suffering encounters indiffer- 
ence — these excesses are justified. As the reality of Dude’s speech 
and the pictorial vividness of Ellie May’s rape persuades us to 
accept an inherently fantastic situation as real, so the probability 
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of Jeeter’s reflection on the soil (probable at another: moment) 
accomplishes the same effect, though it does permit the satire to 
drain off into the localized and personalized. This fault is not 
altogether Mr. Caldwell’s; it is also a result of the process of 
decomposition inherent in the method of the realistic novel. If 
Mr. Caldwell were not so expert in establishing his reality, and 
less concerned with detail and local color, such detail as he gave 
would be isolated by a selective attention on the part of the reader, 
as the case of James so convincingly testifies. The fantasy is beyond 
time and place and class, but the terms limit it to time and place 
and class, and finally to personalities, so much so that the satire 
emerges as no more than documentation of the grotesque behavior 
of the poor. The problem is merely complicated for Mr. Caldwell 
because the savagery of his satire is canceled by the accuracy of 
his observation. 

However he attempts to resolve this dilemma, whether by 
extending his observation to different, ideally to all, classes, or by 
blurring the outlines of his realism so that particular meanings can 
be read into it with difficulty, he has already shown his impatience 
with the limitations the conventional novel form places upon the 
imagination. Many of the defects of Tobacco Road — the insistence 
on the disfigurements of the characters, which gives an initial 
wrench to one’s sensibilities, and afterwards becomes tiresome, or 
annoying, and the quite meaningless climax — seem to me con- 
cessions to the novel form. It would be far more consistent with the 
vision of humanity Mr. Caldwell reveals in his strongest scenes if 
the Lesters should rise to power through their very cruelty and 
ineffectualness, rather than be exterminated by these qualities. 
Mr. Seaver’s suggestion that Mr. Caldwell display a greater social 
interest seems advising him to develop his least impressive talents. 

Roxsert CANTWELL 


Letrers or Emity Dickinson, edited by Mabel Loomis 
Todd. New and Enlarged Edition. (Harper’s. 1931.) 
$4.00. 


Because Emily Dickinson elected to live according to her own in- 
ner compulsion, “the admiring bog” of critics and reviewers has 
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overemphasized a biographical enigma at the expense of a just and 
considered exposition and criticism of the art. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that, in unimportant externals, Emily Dickinson’s biography 
is not unique, for her sister Lavinia, handsome and clever, also was 
born, lived, and died (equally unwed) in the same house. And, even 
if one should discount the paramount factor of Emily Dickinson’s 
originality of spirit and subsequent, or even consequent, loneliness, 
one must still remember that, because the gold rush and the gen- 
eral westward migration had depleted New England manhood, 
there were probably many, many other Massachusetts ladies who 
died within the paternal walls. If Emily Dickinson is important, 
therefore, it is not because of her home-bound life, but because of 
her literary product. This emphasis is equally appropriate in dealing 
with her letters. She who wrote that “A letter always feels to me 
like immortality because it is the mind alone without corporeal 
friend,” herself wrote letters that seem, as far as mortal judgment 
can predict, destined for immortality. For they are not non-literary 
‘human documents’, not anecdotal reflections of the social or 
bookish world, not case-material for the psychoanalyst, but artistic 
expressions, cast in espitolary form, of the same forces that pro- 
duced the remarkable poetry. The wit, the hatcheting phrase, the 
breathlessness, the multiplicity of mood of the poetry are present 
in these letters, and almost without dilution. Perhaps the quotation 
of a complete letter, conveniently brief, and representative not of 
the peak but of the level of her achievement, will demonstrate the 
validity of enthusiasm. 

It was written to her friends, Dr. and Mrs. Holland, “probably,” 
according to Mrs. Todd’s hesitant dating, “about 1861.” By this 
time, “democratic Death” had begun to remove her friends; and 
to Emily Dickinson the meaning of friendship was both broad and 
deep. “My friends are my ‘estate’ . . . God is not so wary as we, 
else He would give us no friends, lest we forget Him! The charms 
of the heaven in the bush are superseded, I fear, by the heaven in 
the hand, occasionally.” The beginning of the “shattering” of her 
“ranks” bit profoundly. “Till the first friend dies, we think ecstasy 
impersonal, but then discover that he was the cup from which we 
drank it, itself as yet unknown.’ When the Hollands, therefore, 
did not answer her letters, she wrote again, for “In such a porcelain 
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life one likes to be sure that all is well lest one stumble upon one’s 
hopes in a pile of broken crockery.” The letter follows: 


Friday. 
Dear Frienps, — I write to you. I receive no letter. 

I say “they dignify my trust.” I do not disbelieve. I go again. Cardinals wouldn't 
do it. Cockneys wouldn’t do it, but I can’t stop to strut, in a world where bells toll. I 
hear through visitor in town, that ‘‘ Mrs. Holland is not strong.” The little peacock 
in me, tells me not to inquire again. Then I remember my tiny friend — how brief 
she is — how dear she is, and the peacock quite dies away. Now, you need not speak, 
for perhaps you are weary, and ‘“‘Herod”’ requires all your thought, but if you are 
well — let Annie draw me a little picture of an erect flower; if you are #//, she can 
hang the flower a little on one side! 

Then, I shall understand, and you need not stop to write me a letter. Perhaps you 
laugh at me! Perhaps the whole United States are laughing at me too! J can’t stop 
for that! My business is to love. I found a bird, this morning, down — down — ona 
little bush at the foot of the garden, and wherefore sing, I said, since nobody hears? 

One sob in the throat, one flutter of bosom — “‘My business is to sing” — and 
away she rose! How do | know but cherubim, once, themselves, as patient, listened, 
and applauded her unnoticed hymn? 

Emity. 


The quality of such a letter, and of the more than 400 others 
contained, in whole or in part, in this volume, seems to me deter- 
mined by two fundamental factors. Emily Dickinson wrote, and 
perhaps lived, as if she had no shield of bone or flesh about her 
sensory nerves. Tiny sensations and events impinged hard and in- 
delibly. “‘. . . even a new rolling-pin has an embarrassing element, 
but to all except anguish, the mind soon adjust.” To Colonel 
Higginson she wrote: “To live is so startling, it leaves but little 
room for other occupations, . . .” When he visited her in 1870, 
she said to him: “I find ecstasy in living; the mere sense of living is 
joy enough.” And when he asked whether she did not want for 
employment, since she was always at home, and unvisited, she 
replied, “I never thought of conceiving that I could ever have the 
slightest approach to such a want in all future time,” and added, 
“T feel that I have not expressed myself strongly enough.” En- 

1 There are numerous duplications of phrases, sentences and even longer passages 
that suggest to me that she wrote her letters as carefully as her poems. On p. 276, for 
example, there is this interesting repetition, written to Colonel T. W. Higginson in 
July, 1862: “Perhaps you smile at me. I could not stop for that. My business is 
circumference. . . .” Others, at least a score in number, exist. Can Emily Dickinson 
have kept copies of her letters, from which she lifted phrases for further use? In at 


least one instance (to “H. H.,”’ March, 1885, pp. 413-414), there exists a draft of a 
letter with many erasures and substitutions. 
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chantment was in every item. ‘We who arraign the Arabian Nights 
for understatement, escape the stale sagacity of supposing them 
sham.” She was busy, but without rush or hurry. “Little, wayfaring 
acts comprise[d her] pursuits, . . .”” When blows came, she knew 
that ‘“‘Action is redemption.” Her garden, her household, her 
friends, her letters, and her poetry thronged her time. Nerves alone, 
nevertheless, do not make the artist. There is needed the ability to 
embody one’s perceptions, and one’s generalizations of experience, 
in a conclusive image. With this ability Emily Dickinson was 
preéminently gifted. Almost anyone could learn and declare that 
“We must be careful what we say.”’ But who besides Emily Dickin- 
son would add, “No bird resumes its egg’? 

Her expression is seldom a direct comment on experience, but an 
interpretation of an experience that has been imaginatively assimi- 
lated. It has often been noted that she does not reflect the national 
events or movements of her time. But sometimes an unexpectedly 
apt image not only testifies to her interest and knowledge but re- 
veals this difference between comment and imaginative interpre- 
tation. In 1855, for example, at the time when Kansas was the 
scene of the conflict between the small free-holder and the slave 
master for constitutional supremacy in the state and when New 
England abolitionists were striving to populate the territory, 
Emily Dickinson described to Mrs. Holland her own house-moving: 

I cannot tell you how we moved. I had rather not remember. I believe my “ef- 
fects”’ were brought in a bandbox, and the “deathless me,” on foot, not many mo- 
ments after. I took at the time a memorandum of my several senses, and also of my 
hat and coat, and my best shoes — but it was lost in the mé/ée, and I am out with 
lanterns, looking for myself. 

Such wits as I reserved, are so badly shattered that repair is useless — and still I 

can’t help laughing at my own catastrophe. I supposed we were going to make a 
“transit, ’ as heavenly bodies did — but we came budget by budget, as our fellows 
do, till we fulfilled the pantomime contained in the word “moved.” It is a kind of 
gone-to-Kansas feeling, and if I sat in a long wagon, with my family tied behind, I 
should suppose without doubt I was a party of emigrants! 
More striking, perhaps, is the oblique homeliness of the phrase 
joining flowers and rulers, written in a letter of 1881, the year in 
which Guiteau assassinated President Garfield: “‘Vinnie lost her 
sultans too — it was ‘Guiteau’ year — Presidents and Sultans were 
alike doomed.” 

For a study of the development of Emily Dickinson’s means of 
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expression, these letters furnish an opportunity that is absent from 
the poetry. In fact, her poetry reveals no growth, evolution, or 
expansion of power that can help the critic accurately to distinguish 
between early and later work. At twenty-two,’ for example, she 
wrote a letter to the Hollands that contained the following poem: 


Truth is as old as God, 

His twin identity — 

And will endure as long as He, 
A co-eternity, 

And perish on the day 

That He is borne away 

From mansion of the universe, 
A lifeless Deity. 


At fifty-four, she addressed a letter to Helen Hunt Jackson, in 
which was this poem: 


Of God we ask one favor, 

That we may be forgiven. 

For what, He is presumed to know. 
The crime from us is hidden. 


Immured the whole of life 

Within a magic prison, 

We reprimand the happiness 
That too competes with Heaven.’ 


Thirty-two years had wrought no change in style! 

Not so, however, with the prose of the published letters, which 
range from those written when she was fourteen to the “Dear 
Cousins, Called back” that she sent a few hours before her death. 
The earliest letters are no more than ordinarily clever, with a defi- 


* It is generally but erroneously believed that Emily Dickinson wrote no poetry 
before 1862, because in April of that year she wrote to Higginson, her “preceptor,” 
“T made no verse, but one or two, until this winter, sir.” This statement is obviously 
not true, as the verses included in letters before 1862 and the following from a newly 
printed letter to her brother Austin, written in 1853, prove: “And Austin is a poet, 
Austin writes a psalm. Out of the way, Pegasus, Olympus enough ‘to him,’ and just 
say to those ‘nine muses’ that we have done with them! Raised a living muse our- 
selves, worth the whole nine of them, up, off, tramp! {Now Brother Pegasus, I’ll 
tell you what it is. I’ve been in the habit myse/f of writing some few things, and it 
rather appears to me that you’re getting away my patent, so you'd better be some- 
what careful, or I'll call the police.” 

* These poems, together with more than one hundred others, many of them of high 
value, are not included in the Collected Poems, edited by Mrs. Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi. That a collected edition should be so incomplete is one of the misfortunes 
of contemporary American literary scholarship. 
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nite but conventional style. They are arch, teasing, full of girlish 
news; but the first deep notes are not heard until she was twenty, 
when her tutor, Leonard Humphrey, died: “‘ You have stood by the 
grave before; I have walked there sweet summer evenings and read 
the names on the stones, and wondered who would come and give 
me the same memorial; but I never have laid my friends there, and 
forgot that they too must die; this is my first affliction, and indeed 
tis hard to bear it. To those bereaved so often that home is no 
more here, and whose communion with friends is had only in 
prayers, there must be much to hope for, but when the unreconciled 
spirit has nothing left but God, that spirit is lone indeed.”’ Gradu- 
ally, with the profounder note, came the maturation of her powers 
over language. During 1850 and 1851, she seems to have been 
experimenting with consciously assumed but well-executed styles, 
for two long new letters, one to her uncle, Joel Norcross (pp. 57- 
61) and the other to Austin (pp. 78-80), reveal a sustained fanciful- 
ness that is generally absent from the remaining letters. The one 
to her uncle is especially remarkable, containing various harmoni- 
ously arranged moods: a mockingly stern Biblical tone, a beetling 
comic indignation, a teasing like Rosalind’s, a solemn logic like 
Feste’s, and a casual gossiping that, in a postscript, politely lapses 
into “civilized messages to all the rest of my friends.” This style, 
however, she relinquished for one that, because of its prevalence, 
we consider more characteristically her own. By the time she was 
thirty, she was charging her sentences with brilliant epigram and 
image. The gamut of moods and fancies is extensive, wider even 
than that of her poetry. (A poem could not appropriately contain so 
thoroughly Dickinsonian a statement as the following: “Father 
called to say that our steelyard was fraudulent, exceeding by an 
ounce the rates of honest men. He had been selling oats. I cannot 
stop smiling, though it is hours since, that even our steelyard will 
not tell the truth.”’) Banter and tenderness suddenly give way to an 
insight that contracts the nerve: 

Footlights cannot improve the grave, only immortality. 

It is easier to look behind at a pain, than to see it coming. 

That bareheaded life, under the grass, worries one like a wasp. 


The seeing pain one can’t relieve makes a demon of one. [Compare D. G. Ros- 
setti’s “It makes a goblin of the sun.”] 
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I suppose that street that the lover travels is the thenceforth divine, incapable of 
turnpike aims. 


With this command of the scalpel word, however, readers of the 
poetry are too familiar to need more than assurance of its presence. 

The numerous additions, consisting of complete letters and also 
of passages formerly cut, that justify the claim on the title page that 
this is a “new and enlarged edition” are of both intrinsic and bio- 
graphical value. To the early letters there have been restored sev- 
eral sections that reveal that Emily Dickinson was ill much more 
often than the edition of 1894 had indicated, and that she resisted 
with interesting tenacity her friend Abiah Root’s attempts to 
‘awaken’ her spirit to ‘religion.’ In these latter portions, we per- 
ceive how early in her life the deep-sunken roots of her character 
manifested themselves. Emily Dickinson was literally born into a 
revival atmosphere in December, 1830. “‘The year of 1831,” writes 
John Humphrey Noyes, Bible Communist, “was distinguished as 
‘the year of revivals.’ New measures, protracted meetings, and 
New York evangelists had just entered New England, and the 
whole spirit of the people was fermenting with religious excitement. 
The millennium was supposed to be very near.”’ The emotionalism 
that began with ‘The Great Awakening” lasted for several dec- 
ades; in 1843, the Millerites stood on the top of a high mountain 
to be nearer to the coming Christ. Emily Dickinson read of these 
doings in The Springfield Republican; she read the proselytizing 
letters of Abiah Root, who seems to have found glory. But her an- 
swer was: “! do not feel that I could give up all for Christ, . . .” 
and “‘. . . itis hard for me to give up the world.” In view of these 
facts, subsequent critics who wish to define Emily Dickinson’s 
attitude towards God and religion will have to use the often applied 
words ‘intimacy’ and ‘mystic’ with more delicate caution than has 
so far been exhibited. About the evidences of illness, one can say 
nothing, except in wonder at their former omission. Coincidentally, 
one notes that a mention, in a sketch by the poet’s friend Mrs. Ford, 
of the physical ‘delicacy’ of Helen Fiske (Hunt), cut from the 1894 
edition, is now printed. And yet, one hesitates to believe that the 
athletic Gibson Girl ideal of the nineties could have dictated an 
editorial policy. 

As regards the remainder of the new portions, they occur in all but 
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two chapters. The most numerous are addressed to Colonel Hig- 
ginson, her sole contact with the world of literature. There is little 
that 1s new about Emily Dickinson’s relationship to her literary 
mentor, but the old impressions strengthen. F. H. Bradley has it 
that, although this is the best of all possible worlds, everything in 
it is a necessary evil. On this pattern, unkind though it may be to 
the memory of a once mighty man-of-letters, I feel impelled to say 
that, although Emily Dickinson made probably the best of all 
possible choices (who in her time except Emerson or Melville would 
have ‘understood’ her?), it was basically faulty. The tragedy lay in 
a kind of moral discrepancy between the two: she sent him her 
poetry to learn whether she “told it clear;” and Higginson, of The 
Atlantic Monthly, replied that the poetry was not — correct. At his 
express request, she refrained from publication; but when others 
asked for verses, she repeatedly appealed to Higginson to com- 
mand her, again, to refuse. I hope she was aware of the irony of 
obedience. Nevertheless, even when he was slow to answer, he 
could not stop her letters to him; in fact, he must have had suffi- 
cient regard for their uniqueness to let his friends read them. Some 
of these friends must have come to know them fairly well; well 
enough, certainly, to write and to enjoy a parody of them, for on 
December 28, 1876, Higginson wrote to his sister Anna a descrip- 
tion of a “‘wedding festival of a dozen people” at which “The 
Woolseys were bright as usual and wrote some funny things for 
different guests — one imaginary letter to me from my partially 
cracked poetess at Amherst, . . .” Of this she was fortunately una- 
ware. 

Equally important additions (for their news-value, most impor- 
tant, if one judges by the stress laid on them by the prompt re- 
viewers) are those in the chapter of letters to the brothers James 
D. and Charles H. Clark, friends of the Reverend Doctor Charles 
Wadsworth, the Philadelphia preacher whom Emily Dickinson 
met in 1854. Mrs. Todd writes: ““She was twenty-three years old 
and he was forty. He was a happily married and universally hon- 
ored man. That ever after, until his death in April, 1882, at the 
age of sixty-eight, she revered him, there is no doubt. But just 
what shade of tenderer feeling to ascribe to her attachment, who 
would presume to guess?” Who, indeed? Emily Dickinson writes 
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of Dr. Wadsworth with a vagueness that, instead of settling 
questions, arouses them: “‘. . . an intimacy of many years with 
the beloved clergyman,” “my dearest earthly friend,” “whom to 
know was life” — these phrases, coming from anyone else, might 
be conclusive. From the Emily Dickinson, however, whose height- 
ened diction colors and intensifies events usually considered trivial, 
such statements are pallid. Mrs. Todd believes that, “With the 
missing parts [of the letters to these brothers] now supplied, the 
meaning of all becomes clear.” To me, however, it seems that 
the biographer who wishes to ‘explain’ and the psychological critic 
who wishes to ‘account for’ the ardent love poetry of Emily Dick- 
inson will probably now discount the importance of Dr. Wads- 
worth and attempt more completely to document other theories. 
But to the critic of literary values, of course, this problem is of no 
consequence. 


Textually, this edition is the largest and most accurate that has 
hitherto been published. Scrupulous editing by Mrs. Todd, to whom 
all interested in Emily Dickinson are greatly indebted for her vast 
labor of love, has made it quite reliable (except in a very few minor 
points); there will now no longer be any need to depend upon the 
very carelessly edited and abridged text that Mrs. Bianchi published 
in 1924. In addition to the new text, this edition contains a new, 
authentic picture of Emily Dickinson, and many new, informative 
footnotes and corrections. The appendices are excellent and very 
useful: one contains a list of new inclusions in the text; another, a 
list of the poet’s paternal grandparents and their children, as well 
as a list of important dates in the poet’s biography; and the third, 
a list of the poems sent to Higginson that are not printed in the 
text. 

Scholars and students will wish to make the following corrections. 
(1) p. 55: change the bracketed date at the top from 1852 to 1853. 
(2) p. 109: change date of letter from March 28, 1853 to March 27. 
(3) p. 138: the two sentences to Mr. William Howland are part of 
one letter, and should not be separated. (4) p. 209: the quatrain 
at the bottom of the page should be re-punctuated: delete the period 
after ‘stayed’ and insert commas after ‘us’ and ‘stayed’. (5) p. 
219 (middle of page): “I often remember . . .” Re-punctuate: 
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change comma to period after ‘both’; begin new sentence with 
‘last’; delete period after ‘week’. (6) p. 287: the part of the Higgin- 
son document beginning, “‘E. D. again: . . .” is not, as the foot- 
note on p. 286 would imply, in the Harvard College Library, but in 
the Boston Public Library. (7) p. 317 (top): “but which was the 
child of fiction or of fact” should read “but which was the child of 
fiction, the child of fiction or of fact.” (8) p. 317: the verses, ““Come 
show .. .” should be a six-line stanza instead of a quatrain. (9) 
p- 391: in the poem at the top of the page, delete the comma after 
‘famishing’. 

Students of the biography will also be interested to note the re- 
dating of the following letters. (1) p. 116: the letter dated Dec. 3, 
1853 was formerly dated Summer, 1853. (2) p. 170: the letter 
beginning ‘“‘February passed like a skate . . .” was formerly dated 
1856. (3) p. 187: the letter dated Summer, 1861 was formerly dated 
1863. (4) p. 188: the poem, “If recollecting were forgetting” was 
formerly dated 1864. (5) p. 229: the letter dated 1863 was for- 
merly dated 1864. (6) p. 281: the letter beginning, “Whom my dog 
understood . . .” was formerly dated 1868. 

Despite the fact, however, that the present volume is the largest, 
it is still incomplete. In the first place, the letters to Emily Dickin- 
son’s sister-in-law Sue, published by Mrs. Bianchi in 1924, are un- 
available to Mrs. Todd. Furthermore, one third of the letters 
printed by Mrs. Todd are cut, often, of course, in the most irritating 
places. Whatever reasons there may be for such elisions will, I hope, 
vanish before long. She to whom “candor . . . was the only wile” 
merits similar wiliness. For, as Emily Dickinson herself said, “‘it’s 
so trying to be read out of the wrong book when the right one is 
out of sight.” And while it is, of course, unjust to call the present 
excellent edition ‘wrong’, it is nevertheless not quite right. If we 
are patient, grateful and temporarily content, it is only because 


“confidence in daybreak modifies dusk.” 
Morris U. ScHaPPEs 
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VV (viva), Seventy New Poems, dy E. E. Cummings. 
(Liveright. 1931.) $2.50. 

Tue Five Seasons, by Phelps Putnam. (Scribner. 1931.) 
$2.00. 

Jane MatrHew AnD OTHER Poems, by Eda Lou Wal- 
ton. (Brewer, Warren & Putnam. 1931.) $2.00. 


Each new volume by E. E. Cummings holds something exciting 
from the standpoint of poetic technique. No poet of today has 
experimented more widely than he, and none has fashioned such a 
variety of implements for his craft. If he seems incapable of selec- 
tion, and pours out foolish devices along with useful ones, even his 
foibles are instructive. An examination of Viva, therefore, may serve 
as a point of departure for the criticism of the two newer if not 
younger poets. 

Mr. Cummings is unsurpassed as a prestidigitator with words. 
What may prove to be, when its novelty has worn off, the easier 
brand of magic is that which he shares with Mr. Joyce. It includes 
such devices as telescoping two or more words to fuse their mean- 
ings — ‘‘a/most thinyness, the moon” (Poem LVI); impressing 
them into service as new parts of speech — ‘‘toyTown/which upups 
to dowNdown” (LXII); and synthetic effects like “an infrafairy 
of floating/ultrawrists who/lullabylullaby” (VIII]). 

His most breath-taking feats, as it happens, are achieved by less 
violent means: 


slightly i am hearing somebody 
coming upstairs, carefully 
(carefully climbing carpeted flight after 
carpeted flight. in stillness, climbing 
the carpeted stairs of terror) 

(LXVI) 


For the perfect suiting of cadence and word-texture to sense, this 
passage deserves to rank with such classics as Pound’s The Return 
and Bridges’ London Snow. No one can recreate a limited span of 
consciousness better than Mr. Cummings: he is most skilfull when 
presenting states of drunkenness, drowsiness, inquietude, boredom, 
coition. Now and then he is able to fuse sensation with thought: 
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- asmall 
hoping insect, humanity, achieves 
Amoult beyond difficult moult) amazing doom 
(XLII) 


This passage develops an abstract idea in an image that is at a slight 
remove from direct sensation but remains concrete. A different type 
of fusion is effected in these lines: 


be unto love as rain is unto colour; create 
me gradually (or as these emerging now 
hills invent the air) 


(LXIII) 

The analysis here is of the sort implicit in seeing. That seeing in- 
volves interpretation and is not a mere process of registering sensa- 
tions is a truism; the analysis operative in poetic vision, however, 
differs from non-poetic seeing in these respects: first, that it de- 
mands only ‘imaginative assent’ (the hills do not really invent the 
air), and second, that the analysis is for the sake of the seeing and 
not for its own sake (the poet, as poet, does not proceed to write a 
treatise on optics). 

More rarely Mr. Cummings is able to weld the whole poem into a 
unity of rhythmic form, verbal feeling and symbolic pattern. In the 
new symbolism, the symbol ramifies through all the parts of the 
poem in such a way that they are seen (or heard or felt or smelled or 
tasted) in terms of the symbol. Thus in Poem XLIII the poet’s 
father and mother are identified with roses, and the symbol ex- 


foliates to this culmination: 

suddenly in sunlight 

he will bow 

and the whole garden will bow 
Symbolism in this sense is something altogether different from al- 
legory, in which the signs and the things signified run parallel to 
each other on separate tracks. 

A symbolic pattern is not always possible or desirable. For a 
short lyric, unity of mood, of incident, of situation or of idea will 
often suffice. The poem is then a spraying of images, themselves 
unrelated, held together by such an extrinsic bond. This is the 
utmost that the Imagists consciously sought in the way of structure 
(I am using structure in a sense exclusive of cadence and other 
prosodic elements commonly denoted by form), and that the Sur- 
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realists achieve when they accidentally achieve structure at all. In 
this description of a suicide Mr. Cummings assembles a happy 
confluence of images that needs no structural correlation except 
proper cumulative sequence: 


a moon swims out of a cloud 

a clock strikes midnight 

a finger pulls a trigger 

a bird flies into a mirror 
(XXVIII) 


The efforts to transpose musical ideas into a verbal medium are 
of more questionable value. Poem I is a simple instance of what ap- 
pears to be an attempt at counterpoint. (Mr. Cummings might, of 
course, deny that it is anything of the sort, but in that case it is 
difficult to see how the poem could be justified at all except as a 
puzzle-picture.) At first glance this poem means nothing, but it may 
be readily dissected into three themes. First there is the word 
“‘meanwhile,” presumably labelling the poem as an interlude. One 
syllable of the word opens the poem; the other concludes it. Frag- 
ments of the second theme (“humanity unburiable foreshortened 
putrescence”’) are scattered among fragments of the third theme, 
from which they are separated by parentheses. The images of 
the third theme (“now/hurry/into/heads are/legs think wrists/ 
argue. . .”) illustrate concretely the foreshortening, the unburi- 
ableness and the putrescence of humanity asserted in the second 
theme. The same device, with the themes drawn together in a kind 
of stretto, is used in XLI: 


twi- 


is-Light bird 
ul 
-ly dar 
kness eats 


a distance a 
ce(h)luck 
(I)ing of just bells (touch)ing . . . 


As Mr. Schappes pointed out concerning Gerard Manley Hopkins’ 
theory of counterpoint, the falsity of the analogy with music con- 
sists in the fact that in music the themes can run concurrently, 
whereas poetry is homophonic. 
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Mr. Cummings is expending a large part of his energies in exploit- 
ing such technical curiosities, interesting as they often are. Some of 
his devices have become annoying mannerisms: the sententious 
overemployment of adverbs and the much repeated trick with the 
prefix “‘un” (unalive, unsorry, uneyes, unmind, unthing, uncare- 
fully, undeath, unhands — these are but a few examples chosen at 
random from the present volume). Little extension of the scope of 
his experience is evident, and it begins to appear as though that 
experience were restricted to quite narrow limits. Except for occa- 
sional moments of high poetic tension, he diverts himself with in- 
genious excursions into low-life or finds solace in tenuous rhetoric. 

The low-life is entertaining enough: Mr. Cummings sketches the 
queasier aspects of the American scene picturesquely. It is pleasant 
to note the juxtaposition of “Coolitch” with “duckbilled plati- 
tude” (XIII); or to read the eulogy of another ex-President — 
“the only man woman or child who wrote/a simple declarative 
sentence with seven grammatical/errors ‘is dead’” (X XVII); or to 
peruse the plain history of Olaf the conscientious objector (XXX); 
or to translate from the Jerseyese (II); and even the imitation of 
Ogden Nash (XVIII) is wittier than the model. 

The rhetoric, which fortunately is not as prominent in this as in 
previous volumes, has less to be said for it. There is the mawkish- 
ness of this passage: 

i will cultivate within 
me scrupulously the Inimitable which 


is loneliness, these unique dreams 
never shall soil their raiment 


with phenomena... 
(XVIIII) 


(It is not the poet who is speaking, but that does not alter matters.) 


Or the trite infantilism of this: 
for only nobody knows 
where truth grows why 
birds fly and 


especially who the moon is 
(LVIIII) 


A concise statement of the attitude which controls the sensibility 
of neo-romantics such as Mr. Cummings, Mr. Hemingway and Mr. 
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Putnam is to be found in the concluding poem of Mr. Putnam’s 
volume. ‘“‘Make us tough and mystical,” is the prayer which the 
protagonist of the poem hears rising about him. Mr. Cummings’ 
toughness and his mysticism — or the vague exaltation that serves 
as a substitute for mysticism — co-exist in separate compartments: 
a poem of his can usually be placed in one or the other. Mr. Putnam 
manages to bind together the two poles of his sensibility by an 
adroit use of symbols. 

The Five Seasons recounts various episodes in the wanderings of a 
man named Bill Williams. Bill surveys the desecrations that con- 
quering races have wrought upon the American continent, once a 
matronly woman with the sun for her paramour, and now a harlot; 
he passes through hell, made tangible as an American city; clam- 
bers out of his own private hell, which is excessive sympathy; 
learns from a drunken poet about the “arcane romantic flower 

. the mystic, the improbable Rose;”’ converses with his father 
the sun who grants him his “sensual rose” and several other 
women besides; probes the various seasons; and after being laughed 
at by the god Chance for demanding a saviour, hears the prayer 
cited above. 

Mr. Putnam’s toughness is often pungent and salutary, as when 
Bill sums up his survey of the seasons and their effect on human 
life: “We have known the seasons and to hell with them.” It also 
sinks frequently to the level of adolescent boisterousness, or of such 
banality as this line: “And we shall leave your blues.” 

His symbolism is electric and pervasive. Thus the image of the 
sun as an “ascetic flaming tiger” is elaborated into many valid 
metaphysical conceits, as when, in response to Bill’s impudent 
laughter 

. . . the Sun_purred 
And he coiled his enormous tongue around my thighs. 
Mr. Putnam’s chief shortcoming in technique is his failure to make 
the word an integral part of the synthesis: the word too often 
remains outside the meaning and merely points to it. He could 
learn much from the feeling for the texture of language displayed 
by Mr. Cummings at his best. 

The other blind spot in his sensibility is inherent in the toughness- 

mysticism ethos. This is not, indeed, one of the worst responses to 
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the conditions of modern life. It demands a kind of askesis which 
combines stoical acceptance with imaginative escape. On the plane 
of human values everything is in a muddle, and the neo-romantic 
seeks a ‘reality’ beneath that level and a spiritual release on what 
appears to him to be a plane above it. But this flight toward the 
poles is after all a facile response and a delusive one. The toughness 
which the poet achieves is strident and histrionic, and the mysticism 
unsubstantial. The values intermediate between toughness and 
mysticism, if they are the most baffling to seize upon, are also those 
which offer the poet the greatest yield. 

It is in this realm that Miss Walton’s poems move. She is far 
from tender-minded — in fact, her realism of physical detail would 
have been startling a few years ago — but her presentation of emo- 
tions and of character is more intricate than that of the neo-roman- 
tic, who in his striving for toughness reduces them to an artificial 
simplicity. This is not to imply that Miss Walton is a better poet 
than either Mr. Cummings or Mr. Putnam: she has yet to grasp 
some of the fundamentals of verse-making in which the former is 
so skilled, and she lacks the latter’s power of generalizing his 
experience by means of symbols. 

In her case, critical standards must be modified somewhat, for 
the greater part of her book is given to two long narrative poems, 
Fane Matthew and The Blue Room. The narrative poem is a mixed 
genre; a sacrifice arises inevitably from the difficulty of sustaining 
effects obtained by shorter poetic forms. Action — not necessarily 
physical action — is what holds the poem together, and the sym- 
bolism is auxiliary. Miss Walton might have told her stories in the 
form of the novel or the drama, but-she has chosen the greater 
concentration and the wider imaginative freedom of verse. 

So absorbing is the psychological penetration and so taut the 
dramatic movement of these fate-laden poems, that the unalert 
reader is likely to overlook some of their technical deficiencies. 
Miss Walton has much to learn with regard to the use of metaphor. 
She passes such rubbed coins as “The fragile cup/Of suffering had 
brimmed” and “the sharp knife she turned within her bosom.’’* 


1] relegate to a footnote, because they are untypical, certain grave lapses in taste: 
“All my maternal instinct long inhibited,” which would scarcely pass in a novel; 
“My mother is improving,” which is grotesque in a poem; and “languid lilies” and 
“leans like a lily perishing” and “barbed and poisonous pale flower.” 
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Her figures are rarely inept or extravagant, but they are too often 
drawn from the easy and obvious associations. This applies to 
“spiritual wings/Whose bodies were too frail to lift in flight,” and, 
perhaps in less degree, to: ““A woman’s body lay beneath the sun/ 
Ready to yield, and could not yield its harvest.” Indeed she is 
fonder of simile than of metaphor, and part of a simile is nearly 
always superfluous: by introducing irrelevancies it may clutter up 
the seeing more than it sharpens it: 


(Where trees have clustered into heavy shadow 
Sunlight can make no entrance) Kathlyn’s eyes 
Were pure as tiny pools beneath warm trees 

Not yet leafed out —no cloud therein reflected. 


More effective than an indifferent figure is description that remains 
close to simple statement: 


They spent the evenings piling glittering leaves 
Gathered up from the lawn into a fire, 

And watching how the skeletons prevailed 

A moment against the flame, and curled and bent, 
And shivered into ash. 


The desert driven backwards by bright green 
Climbed into dunes, lay flat, climbed on toward stone. 


The powerful effect of the verse as a whole is produced by such 
clear-cut pictures, especially of the New Mexican scenes which form 
a background for most of the poems, and by the deep verbal music. 
The author’s more successful metaphors, such as this: 


Autumn came now crusading through the forest, 
And lifting pennants, glittering cold steel, 

With flash and fanfare trampling through 

The long corn-yellow valley, up the hills 

And on into the mountains. 


result from the fusing of two concrete pictures. She is rarely able to 
unite the abstract with the concrete in this way: generally she 
prefers simply to state the abstraction, or at most to illustrate it 
with a simile. Miss Walton thinks much and clearly, possessing 
thereby an excellence rare among poets, but if she is to continue to 
express her thoughts in verse she should take greater pains to 
perform the transposition that the medium demands.. 


Puitip Biarr Rice 
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Dr. KerkuHoven, by Facob Wassermann. Translated by 
Cyrus H. Brooks. (Liveright. 1931.) $3.00. 


Dr. Kerkboven is in some respects Wassermann’s most ambitious 
novel, but not, I think, his best. He has set himself the task of por- 
traying “the warp and woof of an epoch,” Germany before and 
after the War, ‘“‘the world that Was” turned into “the world that 
Is.” His characters, therefore, are not only individuals, they are 
also types. Johann Irlen, whom Kerkhoven has attended during his 
last illness, represents the dying aristocratic order; Etzel Andergast, 
who becomes Kerkhoven’s disciple after the war only to betray him 
by committing adultery with his wife, represents the disillusioned 
youth of contemporary Germany. Kerkhoven’s developing intelli- 
gence, first quickened by contact with the dying Irlen, later devoted 
to the psychiatric problems of Germany’s post-war youth, might 
suggest the liberation of the German intellect from its pre-war 
bureaucratic bondage, and at the same time its comparative 
helplessness in the face of contemporary spiritual problems. The 
allegorical aspect should not be overstressed, but it is there. 

A novel by Wassermann, however, is not primarily interesting for 
the lessons to be drawn from it but for the profusion of fresh in- 
sights it may be expected to contain and for the author’s technique 
of expressing them. That the problem of technique is one on which 
Wassermann has reflected is testified by his own words: 

We western men with thousand-year old traditions and a variously preéstablished 
form are referred to a specific discipline, to a specific economy, and most of all to a 
very precise knowledge of what is already present, of what has developed into a 
common phantasy-value, unless what we call talent or genius is to be burnt out 
quickly and ineffectually. A resolve must be taken, and generally at an early point 
of one’s career. The problem that confronts us there is always this: at what level of 
intensity and renewal can the outer world, with all it offers of experience and life, 
be transferred to the inner world and there be recast in such a way that the resultant 
abbreviations, which are constructive and of the order of phantasy, can comprise 
on a higher level what our immediate experiences . . . offer at first hand. Well, 


that is exactly the problem of form, which is nothing more than the problem of the 
artist. (Versuch einer geistigen Autobiographie: Die Literarische Welt, June 26, 1931.) 


The ‘abbreviations’ (4dbreviaturen) that are of principal interest 
in any writer’s work are those by which he has learned to convey the 
special qualities of experience to which he happens to be preémi- 
nently sensitive. In Wassermann what stands out is his extraor- 
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dinary sensitiveness to moral atmosphere, and he expresses it by a 
group of devices for intensifying the subconscious life of his charac- 
ters, endowing them with unprobed capacities for suffering, pity, 
and evil-doing. One such device is the use of recurrent symbols, 
rather in the manner of William Faulkner, though with less deliber- 
ate artistry. The references to masks, to fire singeing human flesh, 
to geese, to bottomless wells are familiar to readers of some of the 
earlier novels. In Dr. Kerkboven the mask symbolism is used with 
suitable variations to bring out distinctive qualities of each of the 
principal characters. Etzel’s face has a “mask-like rigidity.” Kerk- 
hoven is changed by the war from a rough plaster cast to a finished 
statue. When Marie dreams of a child she had seen die: “although 
the child spoke and moved, it looked as though it were made of 
wax. She took hold of it by the shoulder, and noticed, through its 
little chemise, that her fingers left deep marks in its skin, just as 
if she had been handling wax.” There is Irlen, “sitting in stony 1m- 
mobility on his chair. . . . His lower lip had dropped slightly, 
making of his mouth a slit like that on a Japanese mask.” There is 
the Frau Senator, who “looked round with a conventional smile, as 
though she were at a reception. She looked like a white-haired doll. 
Her cheeks were as smooth as porcelain.”’ There is Nina, beginning 
to lose her sanity, who “never ceased to smile. The smile never left 
her lips, fixed, colorless, sweetish, like the smile on the face of a 
mask, and no one knew what it meant.” At another point his 
description of Nina has a distinctly Faulknerian quality: ““She was 
lying still, her hands under her head, gazing at the ceiling. There 
was something lifeless about her face. Without looking in that 
direction, she became aware of the movement of the door; immedi- 
ately, an electric tremor ran visibly down her body as far as the 
knees, and there appeared on her lips the sweetish smile that left 
them only when she was quite sure of being alone and unobserved.” 

The symbolism of the mask is not accidental for Wassermann. It 
is a symbolism that throws into relief the difficulties and dangers of 
mutual comprehension. Thus when Kerkhoven gazed into Marie’s 
face, “he was convinced that the ‘pale flowers’ reflected her most 
secret thoughts. . . . This same Kerkhoven, who, as a physician, 
could interpret the most hidden vibrations of the soul and, with an 
almost miraculous instinct, discover danger and the seeds of suffer- 
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ing where less acute observers failed to find the slightest symptom, 
this Kerkhoven had no eyes for his nearest and dearest, and allowed 
a proud external mask to deceive him.’ Here, in stressing the limits 
of what is communicable, Wassermann is again reminiscent of 
Faulkner. But his manner of expression is more direct than Faulk- 
ner’s, and there is one brilliant description of an irritating scene 
between Etzel and Marie where the joining of hyperbole to the 
symbolic use of a musical note recalls Virginia Woolf: 


At that he had no more to say. He stared at the floor for a while, then went over 
to the piano, opened it and struck a note. It was the high D. Twenty times over, 
without intermission, the same shrill, tinny note. It sounded like the yelping of a 
puppy. It filled the whole room. It filled the house. It filled all space. There was no 
end to it. The walls of the room were turning round Marie. A devil, she thought, her 
mind utterly destroyed, a devil who sometimes brings me roses. Almost fainting, 
she staggered to the door, and threw at him over her shoulder in passing: “The 
children are asleep.” 


One of Wassermann’s most effective tricks is his use of simile. 
Partly because metaphor is more in vogue today as providing 
greater condensation of meaning, these similes have a distant, 
sometimes an almost Dantesque quality. Furthermore the best of 
them are used to close chapters with, and they are commonly intro- 
duced by a sudden contrast in tone: 


As he moved towards the garden-gate, Marie looked after him in astonishment; he 
walked like someone who dislikes people to look at his back. (End of Chapter II.) 


Again, as Irlen observes Kerkhoven speaking with Marie: 

He asked some commonplace question, and she returned a commonplace answer. 
Irlen stopped looking for his letter. A tone in their voices had attracted his attention, 
some vibration, perhaps a pause that lasted an instant too long. Whatever it was, he 
raised his head like an animal that scents danger. A second of helpless agitation. 
He did not look at them; he merely sensed them on the margin of his field of vision. 
They uttered these commonplace phrases; but there was something behindthem. . . 

Irlen has been holding a blotting-pad in his hand; he replaced it carefully on the 
table, as though he were covering up some picture that he must on no account ever 
look at again. (End of Chapter IV.) 


And after Marie’s daughter Aleid has told her of Etzel’s growing 
intimacy with Lotte: 

She smiled at Aleid as she left the room. Then she looked up at the ceiling, and 
the smile lingered on her lips as though she wished to retain the pretence, or as 
though her lips had forgotten to remove it. 

In the novel’s closing paragraph simile and metaphor are joined, 
in an exceptionally fine combination of images: the white bell-like 
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shape as the snowstorm buries the house of Etzel’s mother, where he 
has taken refuge as in a grave; and the bell-like redeeming tone of 
the word ‘mother’ (Mutter) that forms itself in his mind, promising 
resurrection. 

My quotations have made it clear, I hope, that there are brilliant 
things in Dr. Kerkboven. But there are serious faults as well, faults 
that point either to a growing hastiness and carelessness or to a 
decline in Herr Wassermann’s organizing power since the first pub- 
lication of The Goose Man seventeen years ago. The two divisions 
of the book are not convincingly fused. This is partly accounted 
for by the fact that the first division was originally announced 
for publication in 1929 as a separate novel — though so far as I 
can discover it never was actually published in that form. The 
looseness of structure is made worse by an unnecessary wordiness 
in many of the descriptions, by a dragging in of unrelated episodes 
at almost any hit-or-miss point in the narrative, and by illogical 
sequences of thought. In a letter written to Wilhelm Herzog, editor 
of Das Forum, in the summer of 1914 Wassermann said: ““The time 
is so rich, so tumultuously stirred, that whoever stands too close to 
its developments and events can see no picture and apprehend no 
form. To see and to apprehend, he must go to a greater distance 
than was ever before necessary.” (Reprinted in Lebensdienst, pp. 
304-305.) These words are no less true in 1932 than they were in 
1914. It is to be hoped that Herr Wassermann will recall and 
occasionally ponder. them, for when he achieves the distance and 
apprehends the form his writing is among the noteworthy things 
of contemporary Germany. 

Puitip WHEELWRIGHT 
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